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FORKED Bb-Eb makes 


fingering easier 





Here’s why the advanced clarinet player likes the 
forked Bh-Eb mechanism in a difficult passage. It 
does away with complicated fingering and waste mo- 
tion and leaves the fingers in perfect position for the 
next phrase. To make playing still easier MARTIN 
FRERES Finger-Fit keys are designed with “balanced 
power”; they'll respond to the lightest touch with 
brisk, positive action. A seventh ring, for trilling 
Ab and Bb, further broadens the player’s scope. 

Each MARTIN FRERES woodwind is inspected 
four times! The materials are first carefully checked 
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KEYS USED IN FORMING 


Bb-Eb COMBINATION 


leisen & Jacobson, Jue. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Sole distributors for MARTIN FRERES U.S. & Canado 
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before they’re used. Next, each step of reaming and 
boring and key fitting is micro-measured. Each in- 
strument is then played and tested by a noted French 
symphonic artist. When it arrives in this country 
tuning and final adjustments are made by our own 
woodwind men. e 


So there’s actually no secret about what makes 
this MARTIN FRERES No. 3 a topnotch clarinet 
—just imaginative construction and painstaking 
care. You'll see that for yourself. 


$739” 





INCLUDES. CASE 
AND EXCISE TAX. . 
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ORIGINATORS % 
THE STYLE SYSTEM 
of cuts A-B-V-D } 


WHICH PROVIDE A STYLE OF REED 
FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL EMBOUCHURE > For Sale by Leading M 
ing . 
Throughout the comma 5 


2. Strengths for Clarinets < RICO PRODUCTS 6638 SANTA MONICA B 
CA BLVD 
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— * Made in 9 Different 
HOLLYWOOD 38 CALIFORNIA 
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Organ stop tone controls 
Dual case cabinet 
Built-in electronic tremolo 












only $197.50 
y Bs - Slip cover . .. $8.00 





WHaTcveR YOUR PRICE RANGE 


There's a Premier romp for You! 


1 SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY WNC. 

Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 

i 251 Fourth Ave, New York 30, N. Y. 
Send me your new free catalog showing the Premier Amplifer 
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French woodwinds 

Easy response, pre ) 
beautiful tone. Priced remarkably 
low. WRITE FOR CATALOG—now! 


merson 


MUSICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
111 €. 14th St.. New York 3. WN. YL! 


Mail Coupon NOW 
for SPECIAL 
TRADE-IN OFFER! 


MERSON, 111 East 14th St., N. Y. C. 3 


Yes, I’d like to trade in my old instru- 
ment for a fine NEW  THIBOUVILLE 
WOODWIND. Rush me the details. 
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MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER... with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 


Dependable lubrication reduces 
weor . . . prevents corrosion 
+ « « keeps valves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that matches 
the high standards of the 
HOLTON instrument line. Buy 
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Leblane Artist Aneto 


Vincent J. Abato, who has appeared as soloist with 
symphony orchestras under the batons of such 
conductors as Artur Rodzinski and Leopold 
Stokowski, can presently be heard on the Firestone 
program, NBC. Better known as “Jimmy”: Abato, 
this young artist also teaches clarinet at the famous 
Julliard school in New York City. Abato plays the 
Leblanc B-flat clarinet in addition to the 
Leblanc bass clarinet. For full information concerning 
these famous clarinets, write G. Leblanc Co., Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. Note: The name ‘‘Leb/anc” appears only on 
artist woodwinds made by G. Leblanc Cie., of Paris, France. 


+ hear him on" The Voice of Firestone,” NBC 
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Washington, D. C.—The Gompers Centennial observance here January 
5th brought top men of labor and government together, with President 
Truman paying a surprise visit to the dinner at the Statler Hotel. 
Above, President Petrillo greets Vice-President Barkley as Matthew 
Woll, left, and Daniel Tobin, vice-presidents of the American Federation 


of Labor, look on. 


Affairs of the Federation 


Committee. 









On the same occasion, Oscar L. Chapman, new Secretary of the In- 
terior (seated, left), shares in a jest between President Petrillo and 
the Attorney General as they renew a friendship dating back to General 
J. Howard McGrath’s chairmanship of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and Petrillo’s .music chairmanship of the Truman 


Inaugural 








From the President’s Office 


The following is for the information of the 
members: 


A TAX THAT DESTROYS 


Any business that suffers a 23 per cent drop 
in a period of general prosperity is—it is fair 
to surmise—being strangled to death. That's 
what has happened to cabaret and dance hall 
business in the last two years—nearly one-fourth 
off its normal dollar volume. There is little doubt 
as to the major cause of this strangulation. 


The 20 per cent entertainment tax paid by 
these places shows a drop of 22.9 per cent for 
the year ending June, 1949, as compared with 
returns for the year ending June, 1947. Multi- 
ply the drop in the tax (roughly $15,000,000) 
by five and you find there has been a $75,000,000 
shrinkage in dollar volume. This has happened 
in a period when spendable income has been on 
the up-grade, while the cost of living has re- 
mained fairly stable. 


So great a drop in dollar volume has forced 
many of the smaller, marginal clubs and dance 
places out of business. 


The jobs which cabarets and dance halls offer 
for live talent are vital to the army of workers 
in these fields. And since the 20 per cent tax 
is imposed only where live entertainers are em- 
ployed, it becomes a hardship tax which reacts 
heavily on musicians and other entertainers. 
The tax also is an incentive to marginal operators 
to substitute mechanized entertainment for live 
talent. 
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Any such means of revenue is suspect when it: 
(1) shows very rapidly diminishing re- 
turns; 
(2) dries up the source on which it is 
levied; 
(3) adversely affects employment. 
On all these counts the 20 per cent tax should 
be repealed. 
Let’s look at the trends disclosed by the fol- 
lowing government statistics: 


Internal Revenue Collections of Admissions 
Taxes From Cabarets, Roof Gardens, etc., in 
Dollars and in Percentages as Compared 
with January 1948 Business (January 1948 
equals 100). 


1948 
Month Dollars Percentages 
January .. ..$4,385,327.72 100.00 
February .......:c:s0.00 4,122,544.08 94.01 
SII c:LSeciacssicabbascoalien 3,852,916.39 87.86 
PNIUIR inl <tedaicccnsorkendboned 4,642,727.06 105.87 
WE c,. --ciockscakaleoastou 3,712,434.34 84.66 
pO REE LE Pepe 4,444,702.61 101.35 
July Rakeihiekabocken took 4,411,235.68 100.59 
PRTIBE oo ccscccecescestvess 4,509,041.77 102.82 
September ................ 4,617,957.80 105.30 
COtORR | .ccissccascisttines 4,218,132.00 96.19 
1949 
ps OE REALS $3,263,207.37 74.41 
WAGRIBIE GY oss inciscccpctedsees 4,125,027.41 94.06 
WAIN « a cnicitsiccdioctentinns 3,865,700.57 $8.15 
pS peaemroee res 3,589,490.12 81.85 
BNE fonciccssbcagbbcibonmtates 3,707,311.33 84.54 
pT tec Siar 3,819,629.63 87.10 
pF EE ROTA as 3,321,734.44 75.75 
pS GEAR RAS ke 3,657,380.89 83.40 
September ............... 3,682,683.97 83.98 
October . 3,565,083.44 81.30 


Internal Revenue Collections of Admissions 
Taxes From Theatres, Concerts, etc., January 
to October, 1948-1949. 


Month 1948 1949 
January ................ $28,688,375.13 $25,911,467.29 
February .............. 25,540,121.59 27,054,316.73 
PROGR ics 30,573,239.85 34,377,920.78 
Me! ii) eck $1,254,848.51 26,424,859.80 
) eee anton Oe 28,454,837.13 30,659,977.50 
FEE eR at 31,817,977.03 30,660,300.71 
WES cc cet 33,172,611.26 28,787,158.24 
RL Pe 34,311,697.95 34,432,045.88 
September .......... 36,054,051.82 35,401,340.22 
OCCONOP. i, ccschcu 32,237,904.84 35,225,377.36 


Annual Totals of Internal Revenue Collections 
of Admissions Taxes From Cabarets, Roof 
Gardens, etc., and Theatres, Concerts, etc., 
for the Years Ending June 1947, 1948 and 
1949, 


Cabarets, Roof Gardens, Etc. 


ig SpE RUE CRE: ES IEE i $ 63,349,836.46 
sen TE eae AEE RAS, AE PAIS 53,527,145.22 
LOND sis sicctyeisilhcidesrsoshesnatetoepnatiata 48,856,669.14 


Theatres, Concerts, Etc. 


BOGE isis os ch ralin ceebeelaedengen $391,651,697.40 
ROBB: ;, sos cgaccsotopuohtapansessessabeuitocivigalibunel 385,100,699.12 
ROR: ja visestlagangosissepieliondnosbohialdi tins picts 385,843,793.10 


(The three tables preceding show the sharp 
downward drop in tax receipts from cabaret, 
roof garden, and dancing places, while at the 
same time the admission taxes in other fields 
held up fairly well. The two tables following 
show that consumer’s spendable income was 
rising during this time). 





‘Percentages of Net Spendable Average Weekly 
Earnings of Production Workers With No 
Dependents, in Manufacturing Industries, as 
Compared with January 1948 Averages (Jan- 
uary 1948 equals 100). 


1948 1949 
ORI ARI I ae as 100.00 103.52 
I inn in co nathietgnntnen 100.29 104.14 
March 101.25 103.00 
April 99.19 101.17 
ge Ea 98.97 101.98 
I A ad 100.11 102.53 
RR EESTI Ca et 99.16 103.41 
hack nscitadnn dh xcdeddeuians 100.62 103.30 
0 SS Sa: 100.81 104.69 
RE ile Ce 102.09 
November .............. 102.93 
December 104.32 


Personal Income, Less Federal, State and Local 
Personal Tax and Non-Tax Payments (dis- 
posable income) for the Years 1941-1948, 
inclusive (in millions of dollars). 


Year 

OSE AE EER AED cath SET eae gree aoe $ 92,015 
ES al ER RR ne ce 116,740 
1943 132,441 
1944 146,957 
1945 151,060 
1946 158,094 
1947 171,994 
1948 190,793 


The status of our cconomy is usually reflected 
symptomatically and consistently in the same 
direction in a reliable series of measurements 
of employment, earnings, profits, and a host of 
equally valid statistical guide lines. 

Any forecaster, however, who undertakes an 
analysis of the collections of admissions taxes 
for the last two years would soon find that de- 
pendence on these alone would belie the eco- 
nomic truth concerning the current situation in 
the United States. A glance at the monthly 
figures for 1949 shows that each month reflected 
a drop of about $1,000,000 as compared with 
the same month in 1948. . 

When a measure of the enter.ainment business 
shows a sharp decline, it usually is true that 
business generally is bad. Money for entertain- 
ment is marginal money—that is—expenditures 
which can be made only after the necéssities 
have been purchased. Thus, it might be sus- 
pected that marginal money is scarce. But the 
facts dispute such reasoning. 

In 1948, collections of taxes for admissions 
to theatres and concerts totaled $385,190,699.12; 
in 1949, the figures were $385,843,793.10, an in- 
crease of $743,093.98. While this is not too 
sizeable an increase, it is interesting to note that 
a decrease of $4,670,476.08 was reported in ad- 
missions taxes collected from roof gardens and 
cabarets—a decline of approximately 10 per cent. 

Any tax is a burden, but those levied on 
theatres and concerts are not so prohibitive, 
both in percentage and in proportion to the 
“cost” of the admission, as are those on cabarets. 

It is interesting to note that the consumer 
prices, while still fluctuating, indicate a def- 
inite downward trend. This is important 
since it eliminates the argument that while 
there might be a greater volume of spendable 
income available, the cost of living is equally 
high. 

The foregoing tabulations prove that: 

Personal or “disposable” income from 
1941 to 1948 has enjoyed marked increase. 
Net spendable earnings of production 


workers in manufacturing have shown 
an appreciable upward trend (which of 
course indicates the level of income, 
production, and profits of the industry as 
a whole). 

It is a valid deduction that the night club 
aspect of the entertainment industry is being 
forced out of existence,~—not by a lack of demand 
for the “product”—but by the fact that the 20 
per cent tax is a punitive one which can be 
borne by too few. 

This tax, then, in addition to working a 
hardship on the night club operator, is forcing 
his service and entertainment staff to the reali- 
zation that the job market for their particular 
skills is shrinking. In short the 20 per cent tax 
denies the right of employment to musicians al- 
ready suffering the limitations imposed on them 
by disc jockey programs, mechanized music, and 
juke boxes. 

Every member of the Federation should write 
to his or her Congressmen and Senators asking 
for the elimination of the 20 per cent entertain- 
ment tax. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 1950 Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians will be held at 
the Coliseum in Houston, Texas, during 
the week of June Sth. Full information 
regarding hotel arrangements will be trans- 
mitted to the locals with the Official Notice 
to Delegates and will also be published in 
the next issue of the International Mu- 
sician. 

Fraternally Yours, 
LEO CLUESMANN 
Secretary, A. F. of M. 








VINCENT *CASTRONOVO 

The passing of Vincent Castronovo, for 
twenty-six years President of Local 198, of 
Providence, Rhode Island, will come as a 
stunning shock to a vast multitude of the 
A. F. of M. membership. 

There was nothing spectacular about 
Vincent; but he was able to reflect a 
calm, sturdy poise which bespoke genuine 
worthwhile character. 

As a band musician he could play his 
part. As a Local official he knew what 
was expected of him and was not found 
wanting. 

Born in Italy, he was brought to this 
country as a child. His Americanism was 
easily and thoroughly ingrained in him. 
For over a quarter of a century he modestly 
but valiantly carried his adopted country’s 
flag before him. He was a type of union 
man for which none ever needed to apol- 
ogize. 

The writer of these lines valued his 
friendship; and does not hesitate to sub- 
scribe himself as among those who mourn 
his passing. 

CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER. 











In connection with the article on the next 
page, dealing with Registering, by Joseph D, 
Keenan, of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation, we give below the 1950 primary dates 
in the different states, including run-off dates 
in the Southern area. 

Every member should note carefully the date 
of the primary in his own state, and should 
make sure he is registered well ahead of the 
deadline, so that he can make his vote count 
in the selection of candidates. 

Anyone whv has watched the American polit- 
ical scene with a seeing eye can tell you that 
as a rule most Americans don’t get steamed up 
over politics until just before jthe actual election. 
This time, Labor should get going early. Re- 
member, too, that, voting in the primaries js 
usually light and that your vote counts all the 
more. So check your own primary date below: 


State Regular Run-Off 
Alabama............... vesseseeses May 2 May 30 
Arizona............................ September 12 
Arkansaz........... July 25 August 8 
California... June 6 
Colorado.. September 12 
Connecticut Party Convention 
Delaware Party Convention 
Florida May 2 May 23 
Georgia September 13 October 4 
IID care Gh «ns cpesrke an August 8 
Illinois Grentincesasctllihe April 11 
a .May 2 
SR ee June 5 
Ee August | 
Rpeeny.................. August 5 
Louisiana August 29. October 3 
Maine June 19 Sept. 11 

(General Election) 
Maryland September 11] 
Massachusetts. September 12 
Michigan... September 12 
Minnesota Sept:mber 12 
Mississippi August 2? Sept. 12 
Missouri August | 
Montana July 18 
Nebraska August 8 
Nevada September 5 
New Hampshire September 12 
New Jersey April 18 
New Mexico June 6 
New York September 19 
North Carolina May 27 June 24 
North Dakota June 27 
Ohio May 2 
Oklahoma July 4 July 25 
Oregon oe eB 
Pennsylvania...................1 May 16 
Rhode Island ... September 12 
South Carolina............... July 11 July 25 
South Dakota.................. June 6 
5 Rand acne August 3 
: RESETS SRE aeay July 22 August 26 
CPE AER OSE September 5 
be, SE Ce September 12 
I sisincrniieasicocciaie August | 
Washington................0000+ September 12 
West Virginia................. August 1 
Wisconsin.............0...:0:00004 September 19 
Wyoming......................... August 22 
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Registering — the Biggest Job of All 


it? Maybe we were just lucky. Maybe a 

lot of the liberal votes in the last election 
were cast by people who don’t carry union cards 
but figured they got a raw deal from the 80th 
Congress. Maybe we still have to go a long 
way before we can say “labor did it” on elec- 
tion day. 

‘Why do I cast doubt on our political effort 
to date? The answer is public knowledge to 
every politician. It is on the pages of the 
registrar's books in every county and city in this 
country. The answer is that literally millions 
of our own members are still mot registered and 
qualified to vote on election day. 

As we said in our first pamphlet printed by 
LLPE when we set up offices less than two years 
ago “your opinion is important . . . but they only 
count ballots.” 


is won the election in 1948 ... or did 


Spreading the Word 


The national, state and local organizations of 
the AFL have done a magnificent job of getting 
the truth to our eight million members about the 
legislative issues and the voting records of their 
Congressmen. Through the labor press, radio 
programs, League rallies and local union meet- 


ings, through word of mouth by shop stewards 
and League volunteer workers, our AFL mem- 
bership is getting more and better political infor- 


than ever before. The majority of our 
; now have sound opinions about their 
They know which are good and 


matic 


gressmen.,. 
ire bad. 

But when it comes to putting that opinion into 

it the polls, we have to be very humble. 


New Jersey Case History 


The story of Vincent Murphy, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Federation, is now legend. A few 
years ago Murphy took a bad licking when he 
ran for governor. But before the ballots were 
counted, everyone was confident that he would 
win. All they had to do was add up the number 
of union members in New Jersey, and it was 
obvious that the unions alone had enough votes 
to elect him. 

What went wrong? Murphy conducted an 
investigation . . . one of the first of its kind in 
the country. He found that the AFL members 
had not voted against him. Instead, they just 
didn’t vote at all. Less*than a third of the AFL 
members were registered. Of these only about 
one-half voted on election day. Murphy got only 
one out of every six potential AFL votes. But 
as the final clincher, Murphy discovered that his 
two chief campaign managers were not regis- 
tered, and could not vote for him. 

Don’t pass this New Jersey experience off as 
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by JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director 
Labor’s League for Political Education 


past history. The same situation still exists today 
in many states and in many unions. Registration 
drives are hard, thankless work. In spite of the 
great increase in registration achieved by our 
local Leagues in the last two years, surveys show 
we have just scratched the surface. 


How to Handle Registration 


For example, a check of the local union mem- 
bership lists is just being completed in Balti- 
more. The local League reports that in one union 
only thirteen per cent of the members are regis- 
tered. The highest for any local is fifty per cent 
registered. On the average only one out of four 
union members are registered. 

Is that bad? No, it is typical . . . unfortu- 
nately. The bright side to the story is that the 
Baltimore League is doing something about it. By 
starting early, they will have every Baltimore 
union member’s name checked and catalogued 
on file cards six months ahead of the final regis- 
tration date. They know it will take that long 
to get results. 

How will they get their Baltimore members 
all registered? First, a duplicate card for every 
unregistered member will be sent to his respec- 
tive local union secretary. It is up to each secre- 
tary to get in touch with his unregistered mem- 


bers. This can be done in person, by mail or 
through the shop stewards. Some unions have 
political stewards for each shop to do the job. 
As members get themselves registered, their 
cards will be sent back to the central LLPE office. 
If the local union is unsuccessful in getting all 





members registered, the cards for the unregis- 
tered members will be turned over to the League 
precinct committeemen to go to work on. 

Finally, the members whose names are still in 
the “unregistered file” will get a concentration 
of appeal from all sides when night registration 
in’ each precinct is temporarily authorized in 
Baltimore this summer. 


Up to the Local Officers 


It is the local union officers who must carry 
the load in this registration drive all over the 
country. But to no one is the job more impor- 
tant. If they don’t do the job, the difference 
will show up in dollars and cents . . . dollars 
and cents Jess in the contracts they negotiate 
. .. dollars and cents more in legal fees to fight 
vicious labor laws and court decisions. 


Many unions have developed their own tech- 
niques for getting their members registered. 
There is a local union in Kansas that turned 
the job over to the women’s auxiliary . . . need- 
less to say they got an absolute 100 per cent regis- 
tration. In one Ohio county the building trades 
locals check the registration of members before 
sending them out on jobs. There is one AFL 
International Union that requires registration 
as a condition of membership. The job can be 
done. All it takes is a little imagination and a 
lot of hard work. 

In my travels around the country, I have 
heard a disturbing new line passed out by the 
reactionaries and taken seriously by some of our 
people. The line is that this fellow or that fellow 
can’t be beaten . . . that we can’t find a good 
enough candidate . . . that it takes too much 
money to win. If we had listened to that line 
in 1948, Joe Ball couldn’t have been beaten. 
Revercomb couldn’t have been beaten. Hubert 
Humphrey and Paul Douglas would not now 
be United States Senators. All of these were 
hundred-to-one shots, but the voters on election 
day proved the crepe-hangers and the pollsters 
wrong. 


How Labor Can Win in 1950 


We did more in 1948 than we had ever done 
before in carrying our end of the load on election 
day. But we can and must do much better. 
The biggest job of all is getting every AFL 
member registered to be a voter on election day. 

When we have done our part in making sure 
that all of our members are qualified and in- 
formed voters, we can insist that the political 
parties put forth liberal candidates worthy of our 
support. Then and only then can we say that 
we are effectively carrying out the Gompers 
policy of “rewarding our friends and defeating 
our enemies.” 





a sell-out at the Ziegfeld. 


am iD a at 


Caro! Channing as Lorelei (center, with the big hat) and the chorus in 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Anita Loos’ musical version of her novel, now 
Music by Jule Styne, Lyrics by Leo Robin. 


Photo by Eileen Darby—Graphic House 


Novel Justrumentation 


Conductor Maurice Levine's orchestra for 
Lost in the Stars, Kurt Weill-Maxwell Ander- 
son musical tragedy at the Music Box Theatre 
in New York, has a rather unusual combination 
of instruments. Kurt Weill’s score requires a 
bass, two violas, two cellos, a trumpet, a harp, 
piano and percussion, plus three triple-threat 
men: one plays clarinet, flute and first saxo- 
phone; another oboe, tenor saxophone, and 
clarinet; a third, bassoon, clarinet, and alto 
saxophone. 


Che Gay Cwenties Kevived 


The new hit musical, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, at the Ziegfeld, has an orchestra of 
twenty-six, under the baton of Milton Rosen- 
stock. Jule Styne’s music is in keeping with 
the gay ‘twenties period style of this big, opulent, 
luxuriously staged show, which is appropriately 
housed since it recalls deliberately the Ziegfeld 
tradition. The book by Anita Loos in collabor- 
ation with Joseph Fields is, as might be expected, 
a most convincing framework for the eye-and- 
ear entertainment; while Leo Robin’s lyrics are 
in the best brittle, sophisticated vein, many of 
them candidates for the hit-tune list. Tickets 
are already almost as hard to get as those for 
South Pacific. 





A Sure Couch and Lots of Go 


Conductor Antonio Morelli’s orchestra of 
twenty-two handles Jay Gorney’s crisp and 
witty score for Touch and Go at the Broad- 
hurst Theatre, in a playing style staccato and 
animated—thoroughly in keeping with George 
Abbott’s fast-paced direction. This smart, so- 
phisticated revue is one of the briskest, fun- 
niest, and most colorful musical shows now 
on the boards, Its take-off on Hamlet, “A 


Current Musicals 


Great Dane a-Comin’,” is one of the funniest 
pieces of musical horse-opera ever contrived. 


Politics Set to Music 


Will Irwin and his orchestra of twenty-two, 
who play for Texas, L'il Darlin’, get a real 
workout. They are hired to play for musical 
comedy, but some of the time they must imagine 
themselves in a radio studio or in a movie re- 
cording session. For several of the insert scenes 
start off as bits, first from a radio, then from 
a movie, version of the “March of Time.” The 
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Chorus singing “Cry, the Beloved Country” in “Lost in the Stars,” ‘ 
Weill’s musical version of Alan Paton’s novel, with book and lyricg 
Maxwell Anderson—the Playwrights Company’s notable musical tr 


Photo by George Karger—Piz, fag 


producer takes full advantage of loudspeaker 
and projector to shift the scenes from Texas to 
New York—and back again. For this show, 
Russell Bennett’s experience in scoring for 
radio and the movies, as well as for Broadway, 
comes in handy. His orchestrations are as witty 
as Johnny Mercer’s lyrics, which is saying a 
good deal. Bennett provides some characteristi- 
cally cow-country background music for the 
Texas Rhythm Boys who figure in the cast; and 
as usual, he has a lot of fun with the various 
popular styles of music called into play by 
Robert Dolan’s tunes and Johnny Mercer’s japes. 

Basically, the story is a good-humored take- 
off on the folksier aspects of Texas political 
campaigning, as exemplified in the race for a 
state senate seat by one Hominy Smith, played 
by Kenny Delmar of Senator Claghorn fame. 
Hominy is threatened with becoming a national 
figure, when the high-power New York publisher 
of “Trend,” a picture magazine, sends his 
young yes-men down to prepare a New York 
build-up for the Texas politico, to groom him 
for the Presidency. From this fate, Hominy’s 
cute daughter, sung delightfully by Mary 
Hatcher, and his future son-in-law save him—the 
Jatter by running against him and maneuvering 
him into retirement from politics. There’s more 
domestic life than actual politics in all this 
whoop-de-do, and the cast act, sing, and square- 
dance the show with immense gusto and spon- 
taneous humor. 


(L. to r.) William Greaver, Gloria Smit 


David Lober (croupier) and Nancy Andrews in 

the roulette wheel novelty number in “Touch 

and Go.” This colorful show has a young cast. 
Photo by Eileen Darby—Graphic House 


Peari Lang and Jonathan Lucas deliver 

the “Broadway Love Song” in “Touch and 

Go,” lively new revue at the Broadhurst. 
Photo by Bileen Darby—Graphic House 


Sheila Guyse, La Verne French, and 
Prince, singing in “Lost in the St 
Photo by George Karger—Piz, In 
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SALVATORE DELL’ ISOLA 


Salvatore Dell’ Isola, conductor for South 
Pacific, was for ten years a first violinist with 
the Metropolitan Opera, playing also in the 
Metropolitan String Quartet. After conducting 
opera in Brooklyn, Newark and New York, 
and eight years with the RKO theatre circuit, 
Dell’ Isola conducted the London presentation 
of Oklahoma! He returned to handle Allegro, 
and Rodgers and Hammerstein called him back 
from the road tour of Allegro to conduct South 
Pacific. For the last fifteen years, he has con- 
ducted a radio program for Local 89 of the 
ILGWU. 

Clare Grundman doubled as orchestrator and 
conductor for Lend an Ear. In his salad days 
he was ship musician on the 
taught woodwinds, orchestration and band at 
Ohio State from °37 to “41. Composer and 
arranger for such network shows as “We, the 
People,” “Sound Off,” “Candid Microphone”; 
and did scores for RKO-Pathe shorts. Conducted 
on the air “Treasury Agent” and “Mr. and Mrs. 
North.” Grundman had a chief musician’s 
rating during his three years with the U. S. 
Coast’ Guard, from 1942-1945. Among his 
published compositions: American Folk Rhap- 
sody, March Processional. 


seven seas; 


CLARE GRUNDMAN 


PEMBROKE DAVENPORT 


Pembroke Davenport, Dallas-born conductor 
for Kiss Me, Kate, made his bow on Broadway 
as arranger, trainer, and director of .a Fred 
Waring chorus in Olsen and Johnson’s Laughing 
Room Only, falling heir to the job of conducting 
the whole show. Billy Rose hired him for 
Seven Lively Arts; since then he has conducted 
The Red Mill, Are You With It? and Look, 
Ma, I’m Dancin’. 


Cheatre Conductors 


Will Irwin, who keeps the music moving in 
Texas, Li'l Darlin’, made his start on Broadway 
as pianist for George Gershwin’s Of Thee I Sing. 
Irwin has since played, conducted, and written 
for numerous musicals: Sons o’ Fun, Three's a 
Crowd, Best Foot Forward, Stars and Garters, 
and at least fifteen more. He,did the complete 
score for Fools Rush In. He is a well-known 
radio ham, operating his own station, W2CUQ, 
and has been cited for service to the Red Cross 


during disasters. 


WILL IRWIN 
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EDWARD SIMONS 


Edward Simons, who has the baton assign- 
ment with the well-known dance-riot Where's 
Charley? learned the tricks of the trade in show 
music when he did some pinch-hit conducting 
for the Ballet Theatre while traveling with that 
company as a violinist. Educated at Carnegie 
Institute and Duquesne University in his native 
Pittsburgh, Simons played under Reiner in the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, taught music for two 
years at Michigan State, then did a four-year 
stretch in the Navy. Coming out, he joined up 
with the Ballet Theatre orchestra, eventually 
conducting it in the Metropolitan, the City 
Center, and on the road. 

Maurice Levine, who conducts both orchestra 
and chorus for the Kurt Weill-Maxwell Ander- 
son Lost in the Stars, got the post because Kurt 
Weill was so impressed with Levine’s concert 
version of Street Scene, staged at the 92nd 
Street “Y,” where the young conductor has long 
presided over the Symphonic Workshop. A 
pupil of Hindemith and Ditson European Fellow 
from Yale, Levine has long specialized in com- 
bining orchestral and choral conducting. He 
made his bow on Broadway when he persuaded 
Billy Rose that he needed a choral group for his 
Diamond Horseshoe. 


MAURICE LEVINE 
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ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


Bach in Los Angeles 


O COMMEMORATE the second cente- 
pt of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach, 

Alfred Wallenstein and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted, by the -Roger 
Wagner Chorale and soloists, presented, on 
January 12, one of the finest concerts in the 
history of the orchestra. Mr. Wallenstein’s 
program building, always happy, was a stroke 
of genius on this occasion. Through arrange- 
ment and choice, we in the audience were 
given an experience which was something more 
than the presentation of a number of significant 
works by Bach. It became a sort of new 
baptism in the spirit of a composer whose 
vitality seems to be inexhaustible. 

The program began with the third Branden- 
burg Concerto, in which the shimmering string 
section, recently praised by Virgil Thomson, 
was at its best. 

Then followed one of the loveliest of the 
Cantatas, Number 78, Jesu, Du der Meine Seele. 


WALTER KAUFMANN 


_ 


Mr. Wagner’s group was beautifully equal to 
this work. If the first chorus moved a bit 
didactically, the final Chorale redeemed this 
fault completely. Its performance was a really 
great piece of choral singing: emotionally mov- 
ing and tonally beautiful. Jean Fenn and 
Katherine Hilgenberg sang the duet, We Hasten 
With Weak Ever Faltering Footseps with the 
warmth required for one of Bach’s rarest lyrical 
inspirations. Praise here should be given to 
Shibley Boyes, pianist, whose continuo, without 
ever asserting itself unduly, was a work of art. 
Theodore Uppman, a baritone in quality, did 
commendable justice to an essentially bass aria. 
Russell Horton, substituting, at the last moment, 
for Jean Curtsinger, tenor, sang with his usual 
authority. 

The second half of the program began with 
another major orchestral work, the Suite in B 
Minor for Flute and Strings with George Drex- 
ler as soloist. This surprised us a bit with its 
quick tempos but we found them consistent 
and by no means unpleasing. 

Then followed four chorales in an arrange 
ment which, intentionally or not, formed a 
sonata cycle. A transcription for orchestra by 
Mr. Wallenstein of Aus Tiefer Not was the in- 
troduction. Then, three by the choir, Lobe den 
Herren; Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier and Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring (actually more Cailliet 
than Bach) were easily comparable to Allegro. 
Andante and Finale. 

After this excursion into the realm of Bach, 
the romantic, the audience listened with untired 
ears to the fine, legitimate transcription by 
Eugene Zador of the organ Prelude and Fugue 
in F Minor, a tribute to the composer’s poly- 
phonic art. 


Year-long Festival 


Dr. Alice Ehlers, world renowned harpsi 
chordist and Professor of Eighteenth Century 
Music at the University of Southern California 
has planned a Bach Festival which is probably 
unique in this year of Bach memorial concerts. 
It began on January 8, and will last the year. 

“It is the purpose of this unique series,” 
says the announcement, “to present unusual 
masterworks, both large and small, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. They will be played on the 
instruments for which they were written.” 

The first program presented the Sonata in 
B Minor for Flute and Harpsichord, played 
by Dr. Ehlers and Doriot Anthony and the 
Sonata in D Major, Number 2, for Viola da 
Gamba and Harpsichord with Frieda Belinfante, 
viola da gambist. 

Dr. Ehlers played the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue. Hers is the only interpretation 
of this well known piece which we have ever 
heard which holds together consistently to the 
end. With such treatment it takes on a dignity 
which places it with the greater organ works 
where, indeed, it belongs. 

The program closed with the cantata, 152, 
Walk the Heavenly Way, a beguiling piece for 


Speaking of Music: 


soprano, bass, viola d'amore, played by Virginia 
Majewska, oboe, played by Lloyd Rathbun, and 
flute, viola da gamba and harpsichord played 
by Mesdames Anthony, Belinfante and Ehlers, 
Margaret Dayton, soprano, and William Ven- 
nard, bass, sang the two recitativos, arias and 
final duet with great simplicity and beauty. 
Later in the year Dr. Ehlers will play the 
Goldberg Variations. The University Instru- 
mental Ensembles, under the direction of Ingolf 
Dahl, will play the Art of Fugue, orchestrated 
by students of the School of Music; and Dr. 
Ehlers with a string orchestra conducted by 
Mr. Dahl will present the Musical Offering. 
The Festival will close on December 13 with 
the Magnificat presented by the University 
Choral organizations, Charles C. Hirt con- 
ducting, and the orchestra under Mr. Dahl’s 
direction. —P. A, 


Rhythmic and Radiant 


N LIGHT tones, like a rainbow that is all 

sunshine and no rain, came the Bartok Con- 

certo No. 3 on the program of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on January 16th at Carnegie 
Hall. Here is pastoral 
music if you will, but 
music sheer, unclut- 
tered with cuckoo 
notes and _ waterfall 
clatter. It has both 
cohesion and complex- 
ity. Each phrase calls 
forth its own phrase. 

Pianist Jacob La- 
teiner used the shim- 
mer of his piano part 
to augment the shim- 
mer around him, 
achieved by an or- 
chestra that showed it could—with the competent 
help of Conductor Fabien Sevitzky—do justice 
to modern music. Chords broke within chords; 
progressions occurred from within like sun 
swirls. In the third movement, a delightful 
peppering thing, Lateiner used his staccato touch 
and his extraordinary rhythmic sense to good 
purpose. 

The whole, fresh, simple, as enjoyment of 
nature is simple, sped to a climax like wind 
shooting a sword of light across a lake. 


—H. S. 





Jacob Lateiner 


First Ninth in Winnipeg 


ALTER KAUFMANN, conductor of the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra, scored 
a memorable success in his presentation 
on December 15th of the Beethoven Ninth 
“Choral” Symphony. This ambitious undertak- 
ing was performed with great assurance, sil- 
cerity and brilliance. The lion’s share of the 
credit goes to Mr. Kaufmann for his admirable 
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Concerts East & West 


grasp of this monumental work, but special 
mention must also be made of the splendid 
support given by the soloists, the Philharmonic 
choir and the orchestra. This premiere repre- 
sents a most important milestone in Winnipeg's 
musical history and augurs well for future con- 
certs of the same high standard. —E. C. 


Of a Saturday Afternoon 


IANIST Clifford Curzon subsists in music 
p:: a fish in water. As soon as he had played 

two measures of Mozart’s Sonata in C minor 
at Town Hall, New York, on January 7th, music 
became the natural habitat of the audience, too. 

Natural habitat and 
natural means of com- 
munication. For Cur- 
zon’s music is the most 
articulate we have heard 
anywhere: plain spoken, 
all but forcing compre- 
hension. Controlled tone 
sequences give every 
question an answer; 
every agitation its calm- 
ing; every struggle its 
resolution; every search 
its revelation. 

Moreover the fabric he 
weaves has hues, has 
glow. The audience 
caught it as faces circling a fire catch warmth. 
In the Mozart they were still reserving some 
detachment, as Saturday afternoon audiences, 
in the appraising mood of shoppers, are apt to 
do. Not with the Schubert Sonata in D, though. 
There was no longer any pretense at missing the 
import of that sure speech. 

After the intermission when he played Schu- 
mann’s Fantasy in C, we moved down to the 
second row where we could see as well as hear. 
Curzon’s highly sensitive face, his straining lips, 
his finging head made us remember again how 
The audience stirred, leaned for 





Clifford Curzon 


hard joy is. 





FABIEN SEVITSKY 


FEBRUARY, 1950 


ward, felt urgency. Those who had come as to 
a social tea stayed as at one of life’s adventures. 
After the second encore, the stage hands had 
to turn out the lights and draw the heavy outer 
curtains to get the wildly applauding throng to 
quiet down and disperse. —H. S, 


And Heaven, Tool 


HE BROAD, calm, generous tones of Cou- 

perin, like blown wheat, wide and golden, 

swept across the audience for the concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra January 17th. This 
Overture and Allegro from the Suite “La Sul- 
tane,” transcribed for orchestra by Darius Mil- 
haud and projected with clarity by conductor 
Eugene Ormandy, was a good prelude to the 
forceful and cogent interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Concerto for Piano which followed. The 
soloist in this, Eileen Joyce, is a full personality 
and has much to say. And she says it with fire 
and fearlessness. Maybe there was a slight un- 
evenness here and there. But the progression 
was so brave, went along with such a fine 
sweep, there was no time for pausing over con- 
trary eddies. She brought a sensuous loveliness 
to the adagio, new to our ears, but an effect 
Beethoven must have secreted there for some 
knowing one to discover. 

As she took her bows we added to assets of 
intelligence and talent, a figure and a face of 
great loveliness. All this and heaven, too! 

The raucous little blobs of sound that started 
off the Prokofiev Sixth after the intermission 
were a good precipitant to the mood that held 
us suspended. Ormandy’s motions are aestheti- 
cally satisfying because of their utter practicabil- 
ity. He had the orchestra swooping and eddying 
in the best Prokofiev manner. The symphony 
ends on a sound blaring and exposed, like a 
raw wound. —H. § 


Houston Plays Beethoven 


Pins « KURTZ obviously enjoyed conduct- 
ing the Houston Symphony Orchestra at 
the concert of January 23rd. The orchestra 
members were just as obviously happy. And 
I, as one of the members of a most attentive 
audience, derived much pleasure, too, from 
the program, which was made up of Beethoven’s 
Overture to Leonore No. 3, his Symphony No. 4 
and his Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4. It is an 
orchestra that plays well together and with great 
spirit. The acoustics of the hall are good, since 
the pianissimo effects came over extremely well, 
each little note sounding out prefectly. Pianist 
Clifford Curzon has a technique which makes 
each phrase absolutely clear, and he plays with 
perfect gradations of tone and rhythm. The 
orchestra gave him the sort of support that in- 
dicated not only careful rehearsals and good 
leadership but a thorough entering into the 
meaning of the work. —L. C. 









































ERNEST BLOCH 
Boosey and Hawkes photo 


Bloch Premiere 


RNEST BLOCH’S Concerto Symphonique 

for Piano and Orchestra, which was given its 

American premiere January 21 by the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, with Ernest Ansermet con- 
ducting and Corinne Lacomble at the piano, is a 
work of massive power and impact. It opens with 
a pattern of crashing bass chords on the piano, 
the same progression being then taken up by the 
strings and the brasses. The development de- 
pends chiefly on the harmonic pattern through- 
out, rather than on conventional themes, though 
there are lyrical interludes in the first and 
third movements. The dominant impression is 
one of majestic assertion, rising in checkered 
triumph over a deep, underlying sadness. 

As the title implies, this is no show piece 
for the piano. Miss Lacomble had to integrate 
her work with the whole orchestral design, 
which she did in masterful fashion, control- 
ling the percussive sound masses admirably. 
Ansermet read the work with as sure a touch 
and as fine feeling as if it had been in the 
repertory for twenty years, bringing out its 
poetic quality and dramatic strength. —S. S. S. 
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Nordorff Premiere 


E HAD.- been waiting some time for a 

chance to hear the Little Orchestra, a 

group of thirty-odd players conducted by 
Thomas K. Scherman which plays in New York 
and New Jersey towns. We got our chance 
when they played under the auspices of the 
Griffith Foundation in Newark, New Jersey, 
on January 8th, as one of the concerts in the 
“Candlelight Series.” The group performed 
that day, with minute regard for detail and 
with excellent taste, the discreet Suite from 
“Les Indes Galantes” by Rameau. They also 
played—and they couldn’t have chosen a more 
contrasting style—a forthright concerto for vio- 
lin, viola, cello and bass by Paul Nordoff, this 
in its world premiere. 


Open-work texture, as if a fugue were being 
constructed on the violin fifths, was the start- 
ing-off impression. More time-tried was the 
device used throughout of the violin setting 
the theme, and the others—viola, cello and 
double-bass—reiterating it with variations, the 
whole orchestra finally hooding it in with its 
buzzing insistence, Modern music goes per- 
cussive on the slightest provocation. This com- 
position did it through pizzicati—the violins 
flicking away with a disruptive suddenness just 
as the work veers toward sentimentality. 

The double-bass held its own in songfulness 


Music in One Square 


to 11:30 Saturday evening, January 14th, I 

listened to music for the sum of eight hours, 
at four different places in mid-town Manhattan, 
in an area twelve city blocks square, bounded 
on the south and north by 43rd and 52nd streets, 
and on the east and west by Fifth Avene and 
Broadway. The music I heard was so vary- 
ing in structure, in mood, in effect, that it 
brought me smack up to the question, “What 
is music anyway? What common denominator 
do all these events possess?” 


Pi 6:30 Friday evening, January 13th, 


TOMORROW’S HORIZON 


street and Broadway) where various cham- 

ber combinations played modern works on 
the “Chamber Music of Our Times” series. 
There was a Ben Weber cello sonata (David 
Soyer played it) with phrases merging like 
grape clusters crushed in the hand. There was 
a Bartok “Mikrokosmos” series—like Einstein’s 
universe, no hitching post in it—played by the 
composer’s pupil, Dorothy Parrish. There was 
Martinu’s flourish and forthrightness set off by 
violinist Herbert Sorkin, and a Verrall string 
quartet most competently projected by the New 
Music group. Just as a dream is hard to re- 
member in sequence but easy to remember in 
atmosphere, so was this concert. One felt 
throughout a half hopeful, half wary reaching 
out into void, the studied intensity of disciples 
searching out their masters’ doctrines. 


14 


Pivtice 2 at 8:30 I went to Times Hall (43rd 


Frank, violin; Milton Prinz, cello; Karen Tuttle, 
viola and Julius Levine, bass. 

One notable thing about smaller orchestras 
in general and this one in particular: each mem- 





THOMAS K. SCHERMAN 


ber seems a more zestful unit than in the larger 
groups, perhaps through his being more aware 
of his part in the whole effect. 

The final number on the program, Symphony 
in D major by Ignance Pleyel, brought out this 
exuberance, an esprit de corps conductor Scher- 
man skillfully furthered. —H. S. 


TODAY’S SWEAT 


ROM Times Hall I headed for “Birdland,” 

a “theatre restaurant” at Broadway and 

52nd street. I stumbled into the crowded, 
smoky and breathless four walls (lined with 
mirrors, bottles of myriad shapes, and bird cages 
with birds flitting about in them) and steered 
for one of the tables in the center oval. Crowded 
in wings at each side was the “listening audi- 
ence.” No dancing in this restaurant. And in 
the wing sections, no eating, no drinking. You 
pay ninety-eight cents and you listen the whole 
evening. No one gets up to leave. The audi- 
ence looks straight ahead, taking in the sounds 
coming from the little, murky platform at the 
front of the room. The members speak to one 
another occasionally or call out to the players, 
“Oh, that sends me! Do it again!” But hardly 
anyone stirs, even to saunter up to the bar. 


An insistent steady beat comes from those five 
figures on the platform. The Serge Chaloff 
Quintet is making, via thumped bass, trickled 
keyboard notes, trombone slurs, sax gulps and 
drum slitherings—an experience. The audience 
is helping. It feels it is helping, participating 
in that note piling on note, participating with 
shoulders raising rhythmically, feet tapping. 
laughter trickling. What do they look for? 
Fire-works (“What he can’t put into one 
breath!” ... “Just see how fast his hands go!”); 
the perspiration oozing out of the forehead of 
the pianist—a sign of something afoot; compe- 
tition among the members, each turning toward 
his fellows as the solo work is juggled about. 


in this foursome, which consisted of Philip, 


Pianism with a Difference 


T IS of little use for me to say Simon Barere 
(I heard him at Carnegie Hall January 12th) 
has prodigious technique, absolute balance, 

impeccable phrasing. Of little point to add he 
can play more notes to the split second than 
any other pianist. And how inadequate to say 
the Schumann Toccata was an exquisite canvas 
of dazzling colors, that the Chopin Polonaise 
was a straight line through infinite variety, that 
the Scribian studies were lightness and strength 
miraculously merged. 


So I forget all this and remember only that 
the thing Barere accomplished at the keyboard, 
call it pianism, virtuosity or artistry, had power 
to bring every element of the personality—mine, 
my neighbor’s, the man’s sitting over there— 
into focus. That rush of beauty cured the soul 
more fully than a six-month bout at psycho 
analysis, or a pilgrimage to Mecca, or a vacation 
in Switzerland. His full-noted hands contained 
music as a flower possesses scent. The piano 
was a part of the experience only in the way a 
stem assists the flower by holding it up to view. 


Afterward I walked fifteen blocks home. I 
couldn’t bear to hear the rumble of a taxi nor 
even the clatter of coins in counting change. 


—-H. S. 


Mile 


But neither players nor audience listen like 
concert-goers. They listen with their bodies. 
Vibrations begin to tell. The instruments are 
dancers weaving their tones around each other. 
Now the piano makes a variation that the saxo- 
phone takes up and the trombone adds to. The 
bass and drums give body to all. As one in- 
strument stops, another takes over. There are 
no pauses. Written above the door might be, 
“No rest for those who enter here!” 


BUILT AROUND BEETHOVEN 


HE NEXT day, Saturday, at 6:30, I am at 
the N.B.C. broadcasting studio in Radio 
City (49th street near Fifth avenue) to hear 
Guido Cantelli conduct the one hundred or so 
men in a program of Frescobaldi and Beethoven. 


The crowd that meets at the studio has been 
schooled to quiet attention. They applaud only 
at the end of a symphony, not between numbers. 
They do not rattle programs and they do not 
cough, if they can possibly refrain from it. The 
hall is made for silence. The seats do not bang 
or creak and the doors do not slam. And the 
lighting—clear and frank—is not conducive to 
“atmosphere.” There is music and only music, 
and it speaks the more conclusively for speaking 
alone. 

Conductor Guido Cantelli, a protege of Tos- 
canini’s, has Toscanini’s knack of drawing out 
each separate section of the orchestra, calling out 
its essential beauty. He is tender of every 
phrase, solicitous of every timbre. For one so 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Harry James and His Music Makers 


ARRY JAMES recently recorded the trum- 
pet soundtrack for the screen adaptation of 
Lorothy Baker’s “Young Man With a 

Horn”—supposedly the life story of the late Bix 
Beiderbecke. It’s no accident that Harry was 
picked to run the gauntlet of all t_> jazz connois- 
seurs: he is one of the outstanding jazz tech- 
nicians in the business. That his band stacks up 
in the upper bracket with him is shown by the 
fact that Harry and his Music Makers will start 
shooting in the next few days in the musical 
“ll Get By,” continuing probably into late 
April. James will have a speaking role, too, 
while the band will be used for musical scenes. 


Home Town Boys 


The Music Makers, as recently reconstituted 
by James, now play mainly on the West Coast, 
since Harry prefers to stay out there near his 
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home, his family, and the stable of race horses 
which he and his wife Betty Grable maintain. 
The Music Makers are booked often at the 
Palladium, and in Tommy Dorsey’s Casino 
Gardens, playing also spot dates in the surround- 
ing area—Pomona, Pasadena, Long Beach. 


After the band has finished the movie which 
is in the works, James may take them on the 
road, winding up at some New York hotel 
location; and there is a better than fifty-fifty 
chance that he may tour Europe for five or six 
weeks next fall. 


By way of current activity, Harry and the 
band did a marathon three-day recording session 
for Columbia Records, in the next to the last 
week of January. 


No Devotee of Bop 


Anyone who follows rapidly changing jazz 
styles may want to know what keeps James 
and his organization clicking the way they do. 
For Harry has steered clear of be-bop in his 
own playing. Apparently he doesn’t find it 
natural to think in bop phrasing. The closest 
he has come to it is in his new Columbia 
recording, “Ultra”—but even there he doesn’t 
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go all out. Clearly, however, there is a distinc- 
tive James touch which enables him to hold 
his following. Part of the secret lies in his 
organization, which still has essentially the same 
personnel as four years ago. 


Backbone of the Band 


Three of his stalwarts are outstanding per- 
formers. Willie Smith, lead and “hot” alto, 
who was with the late Jimmie Lunceford_ for 
many years, is now a standout as a “bop” alto- 
ist. Juan Tizol, an Ellington alumnus, is a 
great valve trombonist, who, while he does not 
often solo for James, is an adept at scoring 
and composing Afro-Cuban music such as his 
well-known “Ab-Mur.” Then there’s Corky 
Corcoran, still youthful tenor saxophonist who 
hails from Tacoma, Washington. Corky was 
discovered by Sonny Dunham, and taken over 
by James. 


Band Within a Band 


Then there is the fine showmanship of the 
featured unit within the band: the Harry James 
Septet, a truly coherent combination. The usual 
instrumentation for this smaller group is trum- 
pet, trombone, alto sax, and rhythm support. 
The quality which is achieved in their work can 
be heard, for example, on the James’ Columbia 
record of “Tuxedo Junction.” 


Who Makes the Book? 


In reckoning up Harry’s distinctive assets, one 
must take into account the quality and style of 
his repertory. Over the long pull, much of his 
“book” has been arranged by trombonist Ray 
Conniff and trumpeter Neal Hefti, both admir- 
able technicians; while much of his current scor- 
ing is being done by Jack Matthias, who also has 
« distinctive touch. All three arrangers leave 
scope for plenty of free-wheeling “jumps” by 
individual players. 


An Authentic Style 


But the Jamesian style is marked by clean at- 
tack, though he does not aim at the metronomic 
precision fashionable with some leaders. Harry 
has returned to (in fact he never really aban- 
doned) the “swing” style so popular in the late 
"30's. Characteristically, the group attack is 
“sparked” by the dynamic beat and free-swing- 
ing drive of Alvin Stoller, while Willie Smith 
plays a lazy, behind-the-beat alto. James him- 
self, when he plays the lead, takes the brass 
section into places where most such sections 
would be too timid to go. It is not that he tries 
for the extreme ranges of tone, but he makes 
his section sound louder—which is a really good 
show trick. 


James no longer tries to squeeze the last ounce 
of saccharine out of the tunes. True, he plays 
a great many ballads solo, but with rather less 
vibrato than in the old days. He now keeps to 
a fuller, warmer tone, without too many trick- 





slurs up and down. Gone, too, is the device of 
half-valving into notes. 


Styling Popular Tunes 


One severe test of a band leader is what he 
does with the popular tunes that are expected of 
him, but which may easily cause a lapse into 
banality. James has the wit to have these “pops” 
scored by such arrangers as Matthias, Conniff, 
and Hefti. With their arranging and his own 
fine gift for timing and phrasing, he makes 
something interesting out of the “pops”—in- 
teresting alike to the players who have to encore 
these numbers again and again, and to the 
listeners who have heard them over and over, 
and hence are the more grateful for a new twist. 


Himself in Person 


In the last analysis, however, James’ own 
virtuoso playing, and his real gift of showman- 
ship figure largely in his success. He comes by 
the showmanship naturally, having been born 
into a circus family, and having started his 
career as a performer with a contortionist act, at 
the ripe age of four. He early doubled as a 
musician, too, playing trumpet solos in the 
circus band when he was only ten. When his 
family settled in Beaumont, Texas, he took up 
music as his chief interest, and was soon winning 
music contests, and hieing off to Dallas and 
Galveston to play in bands. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Ben Pollack spotted him, and took him 
into his orchestra. Benny Goodman happened 
to hear Harry’s trumpet playing on one of Pol- 


' lack’s records, and took Harry into the all-star 


Goodman band. After three years with Benny, 
Harry decided to go it on his own, in 1939; 
and with his usual generosity, Benny backed 
him—and that’s how the Music Makers came 
into being. 

Many of Harry’s admirers hope he'll hold to 
his plan of touring again, once he has finished 





Traveling players in Daumier’s time found 
open-air rehearsing plenty rough. Even one- 
night stands nowadays are not quite this bad. 


his movie engagement. They think there’s a 
case for his turning back to pure dance music, 
with perhaps a dash of bop. Records and films 
—including ghosting for Bix Beiderbecke—are 
all very well, but they don’t build up the dance- 
band business as do personal appearances. And 
one-time circus man Harry James knows how 
to get them into the tent. ; 















PREMIERES 


The first Los Angeles performance of the Symphony No. | by Halsey 
Stevens occurred on December 14th when Ingolf Dahl conducted the 
University of Southern California Orchestra in the work. Our South- 
western reporter writes of it, “Our own impression is that it is truly 
symphonic, has a sweep and bigness of design and a rhythmic spon- 
taneity.” . . . Max Brand’s “The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay” had its 





Fairmont Civic Symphony, Fairmont, West Virginia 


premiere when it was presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy in January . . . Elie Siegmeister’s “From My Window” 
was heard in its world premiere February 7th played by the Erie Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Fritz Mahler. It is a series 
of scenes of what happens on a city street and is sub-headed House- 
wife's Chatter, Moon on the Pavement, Kids Playing Tag, Sunday After- 
noon, Distant Parade, Jitterbug . . . Robert E. Ward’s “Jonathon and 
the Gingery Snare” was presented at a young people’s concert of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony conducted by Igor Buketoff Feb- 
ruary 4th. The narrator was William Bell, the orchestra’s tuba player 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra gave the concert premiere of 
Lehman Engle’s “The Creation” January 23rd . . . First local performance 
was accorded Alvin Etler’s Passacaglia and Fugue when it was played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra on January 26th, under the baton of George 


Szell. 


CONDUCTORS 
Henry Aaron conducted the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra in its 
Winter Pops Concert February 3rd . .*. Dr. Fritz Busch was guest 
conductor of the Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra at its concert on 
February 10th. The orchestra’s regular conductor is Dr. George Dasch 
. - Dimitri Mitropoulos will be permanent conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra next season George Schick 
has been appointed assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony. He 
succeeds Tauno Hannikainen who recently resigned as associate con- 
ductor. The orchestra’s new musical director is Rafael Kubelik-. . . 
Rudolph Ringwall led the Cleveland Orchestra in a special Viennese 
program in honor of Fritz Kreisler’s seventy-fifth birthday on January 
29th (the actual birthday date is February 2nd). Three of Mr. Kreisler’s 
compositions were played: “Liebeslied,” “Liebesfreud” and “Caprice 
Viennois.” 


SOLOISTS 

Claudio Arrau was soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
on February 3rd and 4th . . . Jean Casadesus was guest pianist with 
the Evansville Philharmonic Orchestra at its concert on January 9th 
. .- On January 14th Robert Casadesus played the’ Fourth Piano Concerto 
of Beethoven with the San Antonio Symphony . . . Whittemore and 
Lowe appeared as soloists in the Pension Fund concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony January 28th . . . On December 8th, 
Louis Krasner appeared with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra . . . 
Maria Jeritza will be soloist with the New Jersey Symphony at its 
concert on February 6th in Orange, New Jersey, and on February 7th 
in Montclair, New Jersey . . . Igor Gorin, long a favorite soloist with 
Dayton (Ohio) audiences, sang with the Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra 
at its concert on January 19th. 
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OPERA FESTIVALS 


San Antonio is in the midst of its annual opera festival which 
carries from February 12th to February 19th and includes performances 
f “Carmen,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “La Traviata” and “Tristan 
and Isolde.” The principals are to a great extent singers from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and the New York City Opera Company, 
Local singers, however, make up the chorus, and the orchestra is the 
San Antonio Symphony under Max Reiter . . . Toronto has just con- 
cluded its opera festival, with talent drawn from Canadian sources, 
Between February 3rd and 11th the Royal Conservatory Opera Company 
presented “Rigoletto” in four performances and “Don Giovanni” and 
“La Boheme” each in three. The conductor was Nicholas Goldschmidt 
and the stage director Geiger-Torel . . . The Amato Opera Theatre will 
hold its Mozart Festival in New York City from February 26th to 
April 2nd, and from April 14th to June 2nd. Works to be performed: 
“Marriage of Figaro,” “Magic Flute” (in English), “Don Giovanni” 
and “Love in Lagonero,” the latter, by La Finta Giardiniera, in a 
special English translation by Ellen A. Lebow. 


CURTAIN CALLS 


This winter Alfredo Salmaggi is again presenting opera at popular 
prices every Saturday night in “Brooklyn, New York, this a custom 
of thirty-one years standing . . . Opera Workshop of the Eastman School 





On January 15th when Jascha Heifetz made his debut with the Okla- 
homa Symphony Orchestra as a conductor—he played and conducted 
the Bach Concerto in A minor—he was presented with a check for 
$12.50 (Union scale for orchestra leader) by Victor Alessandro the 
orchestra’s regular conductor. Mr. Heifetz has not yet decided whether 
he will cash the check or keep it as a souvenir. 


ot Music—its director is Leonard Treash—will present Debussy’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande” February 13th and 14th. This will be sung in the 
English translation revised by Mr. Treash from that of Henry Grafton 
Chapman .. . The principal vocal and orchestral music from each 
of the three acts of “Tristan and Isolde” was presented on January 20th 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and, in the title roles, singers 
Lauritz Melchior and Helen Traubel . . . From January 13th through 
15th the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo appeared in Minneapolis in three 
performances with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in support. “The 
Mute Wife,” “Birthday” and “Paquita” were some of the offerings new 
to that city, as well as works long known and beloved. 
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East. Mercury Records blended the bop efforts 
. of altoist Charlie Parker with the playing of 
such fine legit men as Mitchell Miller, Bronis- 
law Gimpel, et al. Result: an album of six 
sides which may serve as the keystone of a new 
school of popular musical thought . . . Darryl 
Harpa ork now handled by Leonard Green . 
Eddie Wilcox ork etching for RCA . . . Benny 
Goodman in temporary retirement; he'll play 
concerts but no dances, may tour Europe with 
sextet for two months in April . . . Drummer 
Buddy Rich inked to thump with the TD band 








H, Daumier. 


for one year . . . Decca pacted Lionel Hampton 
for a year; Hamp may play a tour abroad this 
spring . . . Trumpeter Oran (Hot Lips) Page 
added to Columbia’s talent stable. 

Victor signed Miguelito Valdes and Carlos 
Ramirez . . . Drummer Louis Bellson and trum- 
peter Charlie Shavers formed their own combo 
. . . Artie Shaw pacted to slice ETs for The- 
saurus and biscuits for Decca, the latter a three- 
year contract calling for the clarinetist to accom- 
pany name singers in addition to ‘cutting with 
his own big band and Gramercy Five . . . Lee Bar- 








With the Dance Bands 


rett ork now an MCA property . . . Tenorman 
Illinois Jacquet re-signed with the Gale agency 
for three years. 


Vaughn Monroe formed his own pubbery, 
Carlton Music . . . Dixielander Nappy Lamare 
being paired with pianist Nellie Lutcher for 
GAC’s. string of one-nighters, concerts and 
theatres . . . Philly’s Lincoln Theatre to become 
a much-needed ballroom by next year, about the 
size of NYC’s Savoy . . . Pianist Elliot Lawrence 
headed: the bandleaders’ division of this year’s 
March of Dimes campaign . . . Leighton Noble 
shifted to the Coral label . . . House leader Hugo 
Winterhalter ankled Columbia for Victor .. . 
Bruce Carlton back at McKeesport, Pa., Penn 
McKee Hotel. 


Manhattan. Sidney Bechet returned from 
France for a stint at Jimmy Ryan’s . . . Jimmy 
Dorsey holds at the Statler Hotel through mid- 
March . . . Two-beat cornetist Max Kaminsky 
and combo at the Hotel McAlpin Marine Grill 
. . « Hotel New Yorker using name orks again 
. . - Local 802 working on plan to eliminate live 
music ban affecting part of the East Side . 

Eddie Heller and Larry Newton formed Rain- 
bow Booking Attractions. Office will handle 
the Freddie Mitchell crew. 






South. Louis Prima ork at brother Leon’s 500 
Club, New Orleans . . . Frank DeVol begins a 
July cross-country trek in Dallas . . . McConkey 
agency opened a Tampa office, staffed by Bob 
Florio. 


Midwest. Tiny Hill holds at Melody Mill, 
Riverside, Ill., through mid-March . . . MCA 
will book Wayne Gregg effective Aug. 1... 
Paradise Theatre, Detroit, playing name bands 
again. Former Madison Gardens Roller Rink 
is the Motor City’s newest terpery, owned by 
Bill Emerson and Henry Wozniak, using the 
former’s ork . . . Cincy’s Albee Theatre using 
flesh . . . Indian3 Roof, Indianapolis, cut to 
two nights . . . GAC and Gay Claridge split. 





Will Back from GAC to McConkey .. . 
Former Latin Quarter, Detroit, reopened as Jean 
Goldkette’s Fantasia, managed by the legendary 
maestro, using Buddy Milton’s band . . . Min- 
nesota Terrace Room of Minneapolis’s Nicollet 
Hotel found names like the Three Suns are ~ 
terrific biz hypo . . . Hotel Netherland Plaza’s 
The Patio (Cincinnati) after the younger set, 
using traveling name combos. 


Chicago. Johnny Lane’s Dixie unit at the 
Eleven-Eleven Club . . . Pianist Horace Hender- 

























Sextett-Horn. Sax, Kladderadatsch. 


son at the Grove Circle Lounge, South Side spot 
. . « Dick Jurgens at the Aragon Ballroom 
through the end of February . . . David Le- 
Winter into his fifth year at the Pump Room, 
Ambassador-East . . . Bud Freeman’s Gaffer’s 
experiment still alive . . . Argyle, North. Side 
bistro, is open again, renamed Rita’s. 


West. Frank Foster assigned trumpeter Jimmy 
Zito’s contract because major agencies offered 
Zito “things that I could not duplicate myself.” 
A very unselfish act . . . Benny Strong at San 
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Francisco’s Mark Hopkins until late March, fol-* 
lowed by a stint at L.A.’s Coconut Grove .. . 
Dave Brubeck trio’ held over at Oakland's 
Burma Lounge . . . Brown Derby, Honolulu, 
new haven for names, using tenorman Vido 
Musso’s sextet until mid-May . . . Harry James 















































—H. Daumier 


definitely won’t quit the big-band biz . . . GAC’s 

Tom Rockwell stays on the Coast until March 

- Al Gayle’s band at Seattle’s Olympic Hotel 

Woody Herman recording for Capitol 

under pseudonym “Chuck Thomas” . . . Newest 

Coast two-beat combo is Portland’s Webfoot 
Jazz Band. 


Stan Kenton began his memorable 1950 Con- 
cert tour Feb. 9 in Seattle. The trek will in- 
clude eighty-five dates, the majority of which 
were booked by Stan’s aide Bob Allison. Former 
Kenton sidemen Buddy Childers, Kai Winding, 
Chico Alvarez, Bob Cooper and others had re- 


- 


joined at press time, with more alums expected 
to re-enter the fold. 


Hollywood. Claude Thornhill at the Palladium 
Ballroom until mid-April . . . Florentine Gardens 
open again, using names, run by Franklyn 
D’Amore . . . Ace Hudkins building another 
group around the old Artie Shaw book, to be 
fronted by clarinetist Heinie Beau, called the 
Californians . . . MCA alums Eames Bishop 
and Lyle Thayer formed a new booking office 
which set Paul Neighbor’s band at the Biltmore 
Bowl through mid-May Million Dollar 
Theatre returned to a vaude policy, splitting 
take 50-50 with names Nat Cole and 
manager Carlos Gastel took over a portion of 
Lucey’s Melrose avenue eatery through Feb. 26, 
spotting the King’s quartet. 


Canada. Hal MacFarlane ork at the Brock 
Ballroom, Peterborough, Ont. His tenth con- 
secutive year at the spot. Local 191, Peter- 
borough, used Mart Kenney’s ork for its De- 
cember musicians’ ball . . . Palace Theatre, St. 
John, N. B., is now the Esquire Club, using 
Bill Armour ork Tuesdays and Saturdays .. . 
Windsor, Ont., citizens repealed that city’s ban 
on Sabbath entertainment. Action may affect 
Detroit biz . . . 400 Club, Saskatoon, sponsored 
recent jazz concert at Regina, featuring Herb 
Spanier with other Winnipeg and Regina side- 
men. 


Radio and Television. Accordionist Milton De- 
Lugg featured with combo on ABC-V, Wed- 
nesdays, 8-9 p. m. (EST), in “A Couple of Joes” 
. . More net conductors: Carmen Dragon, 
“Railroad Hour,” ABC, Mon., 5-5:30 p. m. 
(PST); Lud Gluskin, Wilbur Hatch, “Broad- 
way Is My Beat,” CBS, Sat., 6-6:30 p. m. (PST); 
Henry Russell, “Hollywood Calling,” NBC, Sun., 
3:30-4:30 p. m. (PST) and “Screen Directors 
Playhouse,” NBC, Fri., 7-7:30 p. m. (PST). 


Tex Beneke, State Thea- 
out- Feb. 28 . . . Emi! 


Miscellaneous Dates. 
tre, Hartford Conn., 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, NYC, out 
Al Donahue, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Eddy Duchin, Waldorf-As- 
Chuck Foster, 


Coleman, 
March 8-... 
out March 1... 
toria, March 8 to May 10... 


Mucehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, out Feb. 28 
. Larry Fotine, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 





Silhouetten.. M. von Schwind, 


out March 12 . . . Cesar Gonzmart, Bayshore 
Hotel, Tampa, until Oct. 13. 


Wayne Gregg, Trianon Ballroom, Chicago, 
March 6 .. . Jack Kerns, Stockmen’s Hotel, 
Elko, Nev., until May 12 . . . Freddy Martin, 
St. Francis Hotel, Sap Francisco, Feb. 28-April 
11... Ray Pearl, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
out March 6 . . . Louis Armstrong, Palomar 
Club, Vancouver, B.C., March 2-15 . . . Johnny 
Dee trio, Hawaiian Palms Club, Linden, N. J., 
out March 1. 

—TED HALLOCK. 
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— Cechique 


of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


THE CARBON PAPER CHECK-UP 


MILWAUKEE teacher, A. F. T., writes: Some time ago you re- 

ferred to a method of reproducing drumbeats on paper which you 

said was used at your school with great success. Have you a copy 
or description of this method? I would be glad to pay for it. 

I will be glad to explain what this method is and how it works. 
Whatever amount you pay will have to go to your stationer in return for 
‘the makings—some blank paper (preferably white) and a sheet or two 
of carbon paper such as used by typists in making duplicates of letters. 


A RUDIMENTAL AUTOGRAPH 


The carbon paper method of reproducing drumbeats has long been 
a part of the teaching equipment at the Stone School. It is a home-made 
device for giving a pupil a visualization—a picture of a rudiment or 
figure that he has played and, often, how he has played it. Thus the 
visual sense is employed to aid in developing an auditory sense not yet 
sufficiently trained to function alone. The carbon paper check-up is 
quite simple to operate. Just lay a sheet of your white paper on a desk 
or table-top, place the carbon inked side down upon this, put a pair of 
drumsticks in your pupil’s hands, and he is ready to go. Direct him to 
execute a rudiment on the carbon, lift the carbon off and there it is— 
his drumming signature on the paper before him! 


THAT HEAVY RIGHT HAND 


A common fault among beginners is that the right hand will strike 
heavier than the left. With a right-handed individual this is to be ex- 
pected, inasmuch as his right hand holds and wields a drumstick normally 
while his left hand dittos awkwardly. Tell your right-handed pupil to 
execute a Jong roll on the carbon and ten-to-one the reproduction will 
resemble that in the plate marked No. 1 below. A beginner often fails 
to hear such a contrast, but if he cannot see it, there’s something lacking. 
Plate 2 shows the same roll more evenly laid down; abave, executed with 
a pair of light sticks and, below, with heavier ones. 














Sticks striking from too high =| 


level. Hence, slanting blows 
and the inward rub. 





HEY ! Where you goin’? 

















The carbon paper accurately portrays the contrast between the pure 
roll (two beats of either stick) and the buzz roll (more than two beats). 
There is, of course, a place for both rolls but there are many who, in the 
fond belief that they are executing pure rolls, are actually buzzing with- 
out realizing it. After all, it takes but the slightest additional downward 
hand pressure on any pure roll to transform it into a buzz. 

An opportunity to check pure versus buzz occurs in the rudimental 
seven-stroke roll (three double beats plus one accented beat to finish). 
This is shown in Plate 5, with its counterpart in buzz appearing along- 
side. Note that the beats here have*been well spread, thus preventing 
overlapping and insuring a distinct picture. Note, too, the heavy im- 
pression of the final beat (the accent). 
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Reproduction of the Long Roll The Long Roll evenly laid down 
played by a heavy right-hander.|| (a) with light drumsticks 
(b) with heavier drumsticks. 

















UNNECESSARY SPREADING 


In contrast to the foregoing, Plate 3, below, shows the player rolling 
“all over the lot.” This may result from unnecessary arm movement, loose 
handholds or just carelessness. ° Naturally, the higher one raises his sticks 
and the more arm action he employs, the more area his stick-tips will 
cover, but such spreading as illustrated is, at least in light playing, un- 
called for. Plate 4 reveals that the player’s hands are positioned too high 
above the striking surface. Either he is sitting too high or his drum is too 
low. Hence the slanting blows which result in the inward rub shown here. 
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The rudimental Seven-stroke 
Roll. Just seven strokes. 


The Seven-stroke plus a slight 
additional downward hand 
pressure. 

















Plate 7 depicts the contrast in the drummer’s flam between the grace- 
note (soft-struck from a low level) and its principal note (louder—struck 
from a higher level). Plate 8 shows a similar contrast in the ruff. 
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(a) The Fiam( sof? grace-note 
followed by louder principal 
note). 

(b) Ditto, set to music. 


(a) The Ruff. 
(bJ As written. 

















The carbon paper check-up is designed to reveal faults. in the tech- 
nique of amateur or professional drummers. Try it yourself. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
rst row (I. to r.) G. Neikrug (ist), E. Geber;: 
fond row, P. Ross, H. Alberti, O. Zundel; third 
ow, R. Berres, B. Le Beck, S. Gest. R. Miller. 








DALLAS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
eft hand desks, going back: E. Blitz (ist), M. 
sila, G. Woehr, A. Anastasi, M. Carr. Right hand 
‘esks, going back: L. Aronson, W. Caughey, S. 
‘aacson, W. C. Bauch, L. Holcomb. 








Boris Blinder 
\N FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
' ORCHESTRA 
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ated: (left) Samuel Mayes (1st), (right) Alfred Zighera. 
anding: (I. to r.) B. Parronchi, J. Zimbler, E. Fabrizio, 
| Marjoliet, H. Droeghmans, J. Langendoen, M. Nieland, 


Paul V. Burke 
SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


THE UTAH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Left to right): H. Schneier, M. Robertson, H. Riser, 
G. Buggart, J. Clive, J. Wetzels, E. Turner. 


LOUISVILLE 

ORCHESTRA 
Grace Whitney 
1st cellist 



















The Cello in Our}s 


AY YOU have spent weeks up in a balloon 

in the stratosphere surrounded by utter 

silence. Say, as you descend, you hear 
coming up from the earth’s green surface a 
single tone—the murmur of a forest, the roar 
of the ocean, or perhaps just wind sighing across 
a plain. And say this sound spells to you your 
kinship with human-kind, your ties to earth, 
your love of all the good things of life. Then 
you will be having just the feeling the listener 
has on hearing, in the midst of Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote” or Beethoven’s Fifth, the cello’s tone 
rising above the current of the orchestra. 

Yet this sound is not the carefree expression 
of bird or wind. The violoncello might be pic- 
tured on the facade of any public building as a 
symbol of human endeavor. For with perhaps 
no other invention, certainly no other musical 
instrument, has man’s ingenuity so widened 
scope, so extended horizons. The heavy strings 
might tempt to plodding fingers; the relatively 
short bow to chopped phrasing; the long finger- 
board to jagged jumps and faulty intonation. 
Yet in the hands of an expert the cello is neither 
pedestrian, uneven nor hampered. Its cres- 
cendos and decrescendos do not cover changes 
in bow arm but accord with music’s long line. 
Its phrases come out clean, with no least nod 
toward string crossings. Its scale is equalized 
from the lowest note to the highest with no con- 
cession to positions or fingerings. Its slides have 
been made inaudible through the finger exten- 
sion system of Pablo Casals. Through the cease- 
less struggles of players such as this who have 








Marion Davies 
HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


held musicianship above virtuosity and _ perfec. 
tion above ease, the cello has graduated from 
being the floor of the quartet to be a purveyor 
of deep and poignant emotion. 

The cello encompasses in its four strings (see 
“A” below) over three and a_ half octaves 


(see “B”): 


til 
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The different notes are obtained—as they are 
on all stringed instruments—by shortening or 
lengthening the vibrating portion of the string. 
The cellist sets the string in motion by passing 
his bow over it, while one of his left-hand 
fingers or his thumb presses down that string, 
cutting off a portion from vibration. As the 
hand goes above the fourth position the thumb 
forms on the two lower strings a sort of move 
able fret beyond which the other fingers may 
operate. Because of the length of the finger 
board and the thickness of the strings, and also 
because of the position of the cello neck and 
the fingering hand, the cellist resorts to prob 
ably a greater variety of left finger pressures 
and positions than any other instrumentalist 
In fact, he varies the pressure of his index finger 
as need dictates from direct contact at the er 
treme tip to pressure from the side almost a 
far down as the first joint. 

Since cello strings vary greatly in level, and 










Ernst Silberstein 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
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KANSAS CITY 
PHILHARMONIC 
Norman Hollander 

ist cellist 


ike arc the cellist describes in sounding all four 
strings is much wider than that of the violin 
or viola, bowing requires agility of a superlative 
sort. Strings skips, double-stopping and arpeg- 
gios deftly executed become the work of a life- 
time. 

One other item regarding the cello’s mechan- 
ical structure: the adoption some fifty years ago 
of the tail-pin, that contrivance which lifts the 
cello from the floor by about a foot, has had 
the curious result of putting the instrument 
within women’s professional horizon. Today 
one or two women at least, usually more, are to 
be found in most of the cello sections (composed 
of around ten players) of our major symphony 
orchestras. Raya Garbousova has carved a sure 
niche for herself on the concert stage, as did 
before her Beatrice Harrison and Guilhermina 
Suggia. 

Of the male contingency there must be men- 
tioned, besides Casals, that greatest of tech- 
nicians, the late Emanuel Feuermann, and that 
great teacher who has been instructor to prac- 
tically all the leading American cellists of today, 
Felix Salmond. 

It is difficult to say whether the quartet 
brought out the cello or the cello brought out 
the quartet. Perhaps it was a two-way affair. 
At any rate, the cello emerged later than the 
violin as an ensemble instrument. Its tardiness 
was due no doubt to the competition exerted by 
the viola da gamba, the standard chamber and 
orchestral bass of the seventeenth century. The 
larger and more thickly strung cello was used 


Carl Stern, r. Leonard Rose (1st) 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 





PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA » 
Seated: (i. to r.) S. Belenko, B. Gusikoff, E. Hilger, P. Olef- 
sky (1st), H. Gorodetzer. Standing: J. Sterin, M. Lewin, 
H. Gorodetzky, F. de Pasquale, J. Gray, J. Druian, A. Siegel. 
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Marian Beers 
OKLAHOMA STATE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


at first only to strengthen the bass section of 
church choirs. 

The growing prominence of the violin con- 
tributed to the cello’s rise. For the viola da 
gamba, which was first used to accompany the 
violin’s thrilling tones (pianos were yet to be 
invented), proved but frail support, and violon- 
cellos with their greater volume began to take 
its place. For the same reason the cello became 
an indispensable to the string quartet. Haydn 
and Boccherini, not content with having: it pro- 
vide underpinning, began to depend on it for 
solo effects. Haydn’s early quartets had the 
cello just filling in; his later ones had all four 
instruments playing in perfect balance. 

Mozart, with his knack for mingling and 
merging instrumental voices, carried the good 
work further. There was a personal reason for 
his solicitude. Frederick William, King of 
Prussia, was a competent cellist. He was also 
Mozart’s patron. He desired—and deserved, 
such were his attainments—richer cello parts 
than the chamber music of that day afforded. 
Mozart saw that he got them. He wrote quar- 
tets in which themes were about equally divided 
between violin and cello, and, for instance, in 
the D major quartet’s minuet, gave the cello 
solo prominence. With this advance, figura- 
tions and passage work entailing rapid scales 
and string crossings became a “must” for cellists. 

Beethoven realized the instrument's full possi- 
bilities in polyphonic playing. Then came the 
massed tonal effects of Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Brahms—until the quartet 
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Joseph Saunders 
INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


VANCOUVER SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA z 
(Left to right): P. Cornell, &. Keats, E. Gaskill, J. Whitr 
M. Tait, W. Wyman, D. Mahalek, B. Frank (ist) ~ 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Arthur Bowen, 1st cellist, is seated left, first 
first chair. The others are not named. 
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ROCHESTER PHILHARMONIC ORCHEST 
A. MacKown (1st), P. Farrell, H. Meyer, 8S. 
pigni, J. Carrington, J. Riley, G. Morley, J. Ric 


John 8. Martin 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
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SAMUEL MAYES 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


became as expressive within its means as the 
symphony orchestra within its. 

Composers have not overlooked the cello’s 
possibilities in other fields, either. Handel gave 
to the cello the obbligato parts to “O Liberty” 
(“Judas”), “What passion cannot music raise” 
(“St. Cecilia’s Day”) and “But O sad Virgin” 
(“L’Allegro”). Bach wrote for it six suites 
which, so far in advance of their time were 
they, have only recently through the good serv- 
ices of Pablo Casals been brought within the 
cellists’ regular repertoire. 

Let Casals himself tell of his discovery of 
these suites*. He was searching in a pile of 
second-hand music, when, “My attention was 
suddenly arrested by some unaccompanied 
suites of Bach for ‘cello. I forgot entirely the 
reason of my visit to the shop and could only 
stare at this music which nobody had told me 
about. Sometimes even now, when I look at 
the covers of that old music, I see again the 
interior of that old and musty shop with its 
faint smell of the sea. I took the suites home 
and read and reread them. For twelve years 


* From David Ewen's ‘“‘Men and Women Who Make 
Music.”’ 


































RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


* Villa-Lobos 





For much cf the data in this article 
the writer is indebted to two outstanding 
cellists, Leonard Rose and Samuel Mayes. 
Mr. Rose became cellist of the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in 1938, and, before 
the year was up, was made assistant first 
cellist at Arturo Toscanini’s invitation. 
From 1939 to 1942 he was first cellist in 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, and 
in the Fall of the latter year became assis- 
tant first cellist of the New York Philhar- 
monic. His present post as that orchestra’s 
first cellist began with 1943. In April he 
will appear as soloist with this organi- 
zation, playing a new work composed for 
and dedicated to him by Alan Shulman, 
a fellow cellist. Samuel Mayes was started 
on his career through the suggestion of the 
late Will Rogers, his second cousin. When 
Mr. Rogers asked the elder Mr. Mayes 
what he was “going to make out of the 
boy,” Mr. Mayes said his son seemed to 
be interested in music. “If a son of mine 
showed musical talent, I’d back him to the 
last degree,” said Rogers. So the young 
Samuel was started on his musical career. 
For twelve years he was first cellist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He is now 
first cellist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Both Mr. Rose and Mr. Mayes 
were pupils of Felix Salmond. 











after that I studied and worked every day at 
them. I was nearly twenty-five before I had 
the courage to play one of them in public.” 

At the festival in Prades, France, this sum- 
mer, in commemoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of Bach’s death, Casals, who will be its 
musical director, will play at each of the six 
orchestral concerts one of the six suites. At 
the seventh concert, the first of five programs 
of chamber music, he will play the ‘cello part 
in the performance of the Master’s gamba and 
clavichord sonatas. Incidentally, even Bach’s 
cello suites were not all of them written for 
the cello as we know it but for a five-stringed 
affair which Bach himself invented (an E-string 
added at the top of the register) and which has 
since gone out of use. 

Haydn, generous with the cello in all his 
works, scored solo passages for it in six of his 
symphonies. 

In the Romantic period, Rossini in the Over- 
ture to “William Tell” introduced a quintet for 
five solo cellos, these accompanied pizzicato by 
the other cellos. 

Beethoven utilized the dignified, grave tone 
of the cellos playing in unison in his Fifth 











Modern composers—Hindemith, Prokofiev- 
Khachaturian, Bloch (“Schelomo”), Milhaud, 
Barber, Shulman, Villa-Lobos*—make no con- 











“Bachianas Brasileiras" (five suites 
in the spirit of J. S. Bach) are scored for eight 
cellos, no other instruments participating. 



















DUDLEY POWERS (ist cellist) and 
THEODORE RATZER 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


cession of any kind to cellists, score for extreme 
ranges, use wide jumps both of finger and bow, 
concoct weird progressions. But in some cases 
earlier composers were just as rigorous. The 
solo in Beethoven’s Triple Concerto (violin, 
cello, piano) is as hard as anything written since, 
and the solo in Haydn’s Post-horn Symphony is 
nothing to sniff at, either. Perhaps the most 
famous of cello solos (barring the ubiquitous 
“Swan” of Saint-Saens’ “Carnival of the Ani- 
mals”) is that in the third movement of Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto: 


—_ ft TT — 








It brings out all the deep, rich tones of the in- 
strument. Casals was the one to repopularize the 
cello sonatas of Beethoven and of Brahms, as well 
as concertos of Haydn, Schumann, Lalo and 
Dvorak. Again quoting Mr. Ewens, “Casals 
has the independence and courage and integrity 
of the supreme artist. France was not sympa- 
thetic to the sonatas of Brahms. Nevertheless, 
Casals played them (the box-office notwith- 
standing) and played them so frequently that 
France, too, learned to appreciate the beauty of 
the music. If a famous orchestra leader slighted 
his beloved Dvorak Concerto and asked him to 
substitute something else, he preferred not ap- 
pearing at all to changing the music.” 
Of such stuff as this are pioneers made! 
— Hope Stoddard. 



















AVRAM LAVIN (ist cellist) 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
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Three-quarters of an hour after 
1950 had been ushered in, Ida C. 
Weaver, the faithful-and beloved 
wife of A. F. of M. Executive Officer 
Chauncey A. Weaver, answered the 
final summons at the Mingus Nurs- 
ing Home, where she had been con- 
fined since October, 1948, as the 
result of a fracture of a hip. She 
had reached the age of eighty-six 
years. 

Thus terminated a life free from 
ostentation, but devoted to the 
sacred precepts of wifehood. She 
was born in Shelbyville, Illinois, 
October 1, 1863, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Cooper. When 
she was four years old her parents 
moved to a farm. After graduating 
from high school she taught in grade 
schools for several years, then be- 
came a teacher in the high school at 
Webster City, Iowa. While thus 





THE CLOSING CHORD 





occupied she became acquainted 
with Chauncey A. Weaver and sub- 
sequently became his wife. In that 
marital union she exemplified the 
finest ideals of wifehood. She was 
not attracted by the fanfare of so- 
called society. Home was the throne- 
room of her untiring devotion. 
There she toiled with unflagging 
zeal. 

Final rites at Dunn’s Funeral 
Home, conducted by Rev. Lawrence 
B. Beals, brought comfort and con- 
solation to the many friends who 
braved the severity of mid-winter 
weather to pay their tribute of re- 
spect. Chauncey Weaver sends us 
the following lines in her memory: 
Farewell, faithful and patient wife; 
This earth marks not the end of life; 
Some time, somewhere, God know- 

eth when, 
We two shall surely meet again. 





News Nuggets 


Pianist Julius Katchen, who is 
now touring Europe, is appearing 
early this month with the Orchestra 
Suisse-Romande under the eminent 
Swiss conductor Ansermet, with 
whom he appeared as soloist at the 
1949 Holland Music Festival. Later 





JULIUS KATCHEN 


this month and in March he will 
be in Italy for a number of engage- 
ments in that country’s principal 
cities. Only twenty-three years of age, 
Mr. Katchen has been on the con- 
cert stage for twelve years and has 
toured not only America but Europe 
and the Near East. 


George Washington Carver is to 
be memorialized through a cantata 
for baritone solo and instrumental 


1950 





FEBRUARY. 


accompaniment. Harold Newman 
has commissioned Stanley Apple- 
baum to write this and an outstand- 
ing Negro singer will be asked to 
give the first performance on Lin- 


coln’s Birthday. 





A survey late in 1945 in Vancouver 
showed that that city was rich in 
talent but that individuals and 
groups interested in the arts were 
struggling to exist in a city largely 
given over to physical growth and 
industrial development. An Arts 
Council—the first project of its kind 
to be formed on this continent— 
was formed to give these people 
co-ordination, stimulation and en- 
couragement. With the Vancouver 
Symphony Society as co-sponsor, the 
Council has planned to present a 
four-day program of symphonic, 
choral and chamber music com- 
positions by Canadian composers 
from Coast to Coast. Over one 
hundred manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted for consideration, and from 
them will be selected the program 
for the Symposium, planned to take 
place March 12th, 13th, 14th and 
15th. Other towns and cities in 
Canada and the United States may 
be interested in the formation of 
local Arts Councils after the Van- 
couver pattern; The Vancouver 
C.A.C. will be happy to supply in- 
formation and material on request 
to the Executive Secretary, 630 





Seymour Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 


OUTPLAYS and OUTLASTS 
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Please send me the following Masterpiece reeds: 








QUANTITY ... INSTRUMENT .....+6+ 
CUT: Professional Artist 
STRENGTH 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 


Remittance enclosed ___s-« Ship C.O.D. _.___ 


Send Illustrated Literature 
NAME ,.. 
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PRICE LIST ot 


ALTO SAX. —— $4.08 —— $6.25 
TENOR SAX. $5.26 $10.74 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER 


OR SEND COUPON 


ADDRESS: FARMCO ¢ 3050 WEBSTER AVE., NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 





NOW! SELMER”: 


Saxophone - Clarinet - Trumpet 


New Reduced Prices 





SAVE YOU 





+25 T0 $85! 


(Savings on other models up to $100) 


Now you can own a genuine handmade Selmer (Paris) 
Instrument for little or no more than you would pay 
for a mass-production product! 


These new-model Selmers are without question the 
finest instruments ever to bear our name. And now 
you can own one at a price that saves you $25 to $85 
on a saxophone, clarinet, or trumpet ... and as much 
as $100 on other models! 


Why aré these savings possible? 
cent adjustment in the values of 


ne reason is the re- 
uropean currencies. 


A more important reason is the steadily increasing 


Selmer... 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


ASK YOUR SELMER DEALER ABOUT THE NEW LOWER PRICES 





popularity of Selmer (Paris) Instruments. Increasing 
sales have enabled us to reduce handling costs. The 
savings are being passed on to you through substantial 
price reductions on the new, better-than-ever Selmers. 


The world’s great players and directors, symphonic 
and popular, agree: A Selmer frees you of all considera- 
tions except musicianship. A Selmer helps you realize 
your greatest musical possibilities. 

See your Selmer dealer today and ask him about the 
new moneysaving prices. Then try a Selmer and dis- 
cover how much better you PLAY! 
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SELMER (Paris) Trumpets. The unequaled flexibility 
of the Selmer with its delicately hand-tapered bell 
will thrill you. And now you can own a Selmer 
(Paris) Trumpet at a price no higher than several 
mass-production makes! Buy no trumpet until you 
have tried and priced the new Selmer! 


































SELMER (Paris) Clarinets. 
Hundreds of the world’s 
most famous artists 

play Selmers. In Paris, 
home of fine woodwinds, 
more Selmers are used 

in leading concert 
organizations than all 
other makes combined! 
Now the new, latest-model 
Selmer clarinet is actually 
priced no higher than 
several ordinary makes! 
Don’t accept substitutes 
when you can own a 
genuine Selmer at little 
or no extra cost! 





SELMER (Paris) Super-Action Saxophones. Selmer is the choice of 
80% of the highest-paid saxophone players. Now you can save 
$70 to $85 on a Selmer Saxophone! This means that for little 
more than 10% over the cost of an ordinary saxophone you can 
own a Selmer—the saxophone that can give you extra years of 
stand-out performance. Decide now to get a Selmer Super-Action, 
the finest saxophone Selmer has ever built. 








SELMER (Paris) Woodwinds. Price reductions 

include every Selmer (Paris) Instrument—alto, bass 
and contrabass clarinets, oboes, and English 
horns. School bandmasters, be sure to investigate 
these new prices! 
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SELMER, Dept. B-21, Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligation, send me your free color-illustrated booklet 


NEW ... FREE 


Complete Selmer Catalog 
Use the coupon —send for your copy today. 
i it shows you the complete line of all Selmer 
Instruments . . . more than ever, your greatest 
quality values! 


and new lower prices on all Selmer (Paris) Instruments. 
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the pick of all strings... 
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Our Smaller Ensembles 


N MARCH 12th the Little Symphony of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
O presented their third concert in a series sponsored by the Recording 
and Transcription Fund of Local 143 of that city. The next day Bill 
Moiles was moved to devote his entire column in the Hartford newspaper 
to the event. “This hour-and-a-half free concert,” he writes “we enjoyed 
. and saw and heard plenty of evidence that the rest of the audience 
did, too. Its applause brought two encores and it was eager for more . ., 
Here was a group of local musicians who have been meeting for three 
years for practically no reward except the pleasure they get from playing 
fine music. It has been virtually a labor of love—with Conductor Harry 
Levenson in the forefront. During these vital formative years, he has 
personally borne the costs of the orchestra’s considerable library of music, 
in addition to offering the inspiration and leadership that are so much 
« part of the conductor’s job. . . 

“But we can’t help feeling that the city as a whole has not been 
sufficiently aware of this group and its importance to the artistic life 
of the community. 

“In our own person we have a case in point, for it took us nearly 
three years to get around to attending one of the Little Symphony’s 
concerts. Yesterday’s was our first. Yet, we like to think that we take 
an interest in good music and in the individuals and organizations that 
make it possible. 

“The significant thing about these twenty-five or so local musicians 
is that they form a nucleus of something that Worcester needs and 
should have—a full-sized, active symphony orchestra . . . 

“Certainly, the members of the Little Symphony deserve the support 
of all Worcester citizens who have an interest in serious music—and 
they richly deserve, also, the encouragement to become even bigger and 
better.” 

Our best wishes go to a group which seems full of energy and which 
is consistently widening the area of culture in that Massachusetts town. 


A “first New York performance” was given on November 23rd 
of Arnold Schoenberg’s Serenade for clarinet, bass-clarinet, mandolin, 
guitar, violin, viola, cello and baritone. The Krasner Chamber Music 
Ensemble was the performing group. Last year this ensemble was engaged 
by the Library of Congress in Washington for two performances of the 
program, “Bach’s Musical Offerings.” Its organizer, Louis Krasner, 
who has recently been appointed Professor of Violin and Chamber 
Music at Syracuse University, writes us, “We have fine plans for 
chamber music at the University. Our first concert took place on No 
vember 28th and we hope to develop the idea which was carried out 
so successfully in the Twin Cities and which convinced even the doubters 
that there is a need and growing interest in chamber music. We hope 
also to be able to offer programs to younger people in the public schools.” 


Soloists’ Symposium 


Early in May, on completing a Yaltah Menuhin (pianist) presented 
tour of more than forty engagements the world premiere of the new Louis 
throughout the United States, pianist Gruenberg Sonata for Violin and 
Rudolph Firkusny will be off for Piano. 
his third tour of South America. 





Whittemore and Lowe appeared 
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Tossy Spivakofsky in April will 
go on his first European tour since 
1933. His appearances with orches- 
tra number more than seventy since 
1945. 





Claudio Arrau is currently en- 
gaged on his ninth consecutive tour 
of the United States. 





Sigi Weissenberg will journey to 
Israel this summer to appear as solo- 
ist with Leonard Bernstein and the 
Symphony Orchestra there. 





At their Los Angeles recital in 
February Israel Baker (violinist) and 


as soloists in the Pension Fund con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony January 28th. 





Recently Martha Graham danced 
with great success in her new solo 
“Judith,” commissioned by the Louis- 
ville Orchestra to a score by William 
Schuman. 





Davis Shuman, trombone player, 
will present a program of chamber 
music on February 18th, at Town 
Hall, New York. Two new works, 
written especially for Mr. Shuman, 
by Roger Goeb and Robert Starer, 
will be featured. 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 





Toei SPIVAKOFSKY WAY OF BOWING, by Gaylord Yost. Volk- 


wein Bros., Inc. Price $2.00. 

I found several points which were unclear in this book, and 
decided that instead of writing a review which might be misleading, I 
would write to the author for clarification. My letter to Gaylord Yost 
follows: 


Dear Mr. Yost: 


I have read “The Spivakofsky Way of Bowing” with great interest, 
and while it is very impressive in its revolutionary approach to bow grip, 
I find that its value lies chiefly in describing an idiosyncrasy of an in- 
dividual violinist rather than as a general contribution to violin playing. 

I say this simply from my own experience in trying to carry out the 
instructions and photographs in the book. No matter how hard I try 
(and I have sincerely tried at some length), I can nowhere, nohow 
twist my fingers anywhere near the position illustrated in Photo 1, with 
palm of hand touching the stick: 





Since my hand is an average one, it seems to me that the Spivakofsky 
method, while quite comfortable for Spivakofsky, is definitely out of the 
question for the majority of players whose anatomy is different from 
his. 

There are several other points in the book which I find unclear. On 
page six, for example, the drawings indicate that the pressure point of 
the Spivakofsky method is about an inch and a half farther from the 
thumb than that of the “older schools”: 


(1) Pressure Point 
SPIVAKOVSKY 


Fulcrum 








(2) Pressure Point 
OLDER SCHOOLS 


Fulcrum 


me 














1950 





I do not know just what you mean by “older schools.” But in my own 
playing, and that of advanced violinists yenerally, the pressure point . 
is exactly where you claim it is for the Spivakofsky method; and if you 
will examine the photographs of Spivakofsky in the book, you will find 
that his pressure point is where you claim that the “older schools” are! 


The instructions on pages 21 and 22, I find very unclear. What 
does “thumb placer in the frog” mean? What does “. . . thumb under 
the little finger” mean? (No photo in the book shows the thumb under 
the little finger.) You say that the first finger is placed “. . . on top of 
the stick”; no photo verifies this. It is shown rather at the side of the 
stick. As for the statement that the hand “. . .. remains in its natural 
hanging position in relation to the lower arm at all times,” I should like 
to remind you that when “all four fingers are curved,” as per the in- 
structions, the natural position is not hanging but rather bent backwards. 
To make it hang, additional muscular energy is necessary. 


STRONGEST FLEXED 
POSITION IS BACK, 
NOT CPi) 


I am sorry that I cannot agree with you regarding the general use- 
fulness of this method. I would appreciate further enlightenment that 
you could give me on this subject before I review it for the International 
Musician. 


Sincerely yours, 


SOL BABITZ. 


Mr. Yost’s reply follows: 
Dear Mr. Babitz: 
Please accept my best thanks for your letter. 


Rest assured, I quite readily understand how you must feel about 
this evolutionary and revolutionary approach to violin playing. Also 
I can well understand how hopeless it seems in the beginning to attempt 
to hold the bow according to the principles advanced by Mr. Spiva- 
kofsky. I had precisely the same impression when I first began to 
explore these principles, but let me assure you that it is not an idiosyn- 
crasy. I also thought at first that it was utterly impossible for me to 
ever adapt to such an unnatural (?) way, but I have done so. It was 
necessary for me to verify and establish the validity of every single 
principle before committing myself about them. I have further tried 
this method on one beginner, two students sixteen years old who had 
studied six years previously and one fifty-six-year-old high school teacher 
who had played about thirty years using the Franco-Belgian bow grip. 
Of course, in the case of the beginner, I have no way of knowing what 
her tone would have been with some other way of holding the bow but 
in the other three cases, the improvement was almost magical. The stu- 
dents were so impressed with the ease of tone production and the increased 
beauty of the quality and singing resonance that they would not think 
of going back to their former way of playing. . . . 


You state that you do not know what I mean by “older schools”; 
to put it briefly, I mean the bow grips used before Spivakofsky. If 
you will hold the bow as illustrated in'Photo 1, then permit the edge 
of the palm of the hand to descend and touch the bow stick, you will 
find that the pressure is a little more than an inch farther away from 
the fulcrum than with other bow grips. Fulcrum formed by either 
thumb directly under the little finger or between the third and little 
finger. The Spivakofsky fulcrum provides not only finger-tip control 
but a far more effective leverage in the application of weight or pres- . 
sure in the production of tone. On Page 16, 2nd paragraph, 2nd sentence, 
I state: “Spivakofsky, contrary to former schools, places the thumb non- 
rigidly under the little finger or between the third and little finger.” 
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ALC INSTRUMENTS 


Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 


We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 


SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU | 
: ‘446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York 





FRENCH HORN PLAYERS! 


Your ability is limited by the quality of your mouthpiece. 
Philip Farkas, solo horn, Chicago Symphony, and former solo horn, Boston and Cleveland 
Symphonies, has experimented many years with hundreds of mouthpieces and has at last 
achieved a really fine model. It has tone, range, volume, a clean staccato and smooth 
legato. A comfortable rim gives wonderful endurance. improve your playing by sending 
for this precision-built Farkas Model, with tips on learning to use it. 


Silver-plate, $7.50 — Gold-plate, $10.00 
PHILIP FARKAS, 1235 MAPLE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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The choice depends largely on the conformation of the hand, length 
of thumb, width of hand, et cetera. 

“Thumb in frog” means exactly as Mr. Spivakofsky places it as shown 
in Photo 1. Unfortunately, Photo 9 of Mr. Spivakofsky does not show 
where the tips of the second and index fingers are but the index is on 
top of the stick when the lower arm is in supination at the frog and the 
second finger a slight distance lower. It is not to be inferred that the 
fingers remain exactly in one spot. There is a necessary adjustment 
as the lower arm makes the “rolling movement” when the direction 
of bow strokes is changed. There is a gradual change in the position 
of all the fingers during the whole bow stroke. 

You are wrong in your anatomical analysis or your muscles function 
differently than those of violin players in Pennsylvania. If you will 
hold your arm straight out in front of you (palm of hand down), then 
relax your hand it will assume about a fifty-five degree angle to the 
lower arm. Now clench the fingers and you will observe that the hand 
is very slightly raised from its hanging position. Your sketch is abso 
lutely wrong and this can be verified by any anatomist. To bend the 
hand backward, the extensor muscles in the forearm must contract and 
hold it in this position; to bend the hand in the opposite direction in- 
volves the relaxing of the extensors and contraction of the flexors. | 
trust you will not take offense at this correction. 

You or any other intelligent violinist is quite incapable of giving 
a fair review—an honest and adequate one— until he has definitely 
verified all of the principles by establishing them in his own playing, 
This cannot be done in 15 minutes or 15 days and, perhaps with many, 
not in 15 months. The time depends upon the flexibility of the indi- 
vidual adaptation . . . 

Sincerely yours, 


GAYLORD YOST. 


My conclusions regarding the Spivakofsky method are that it may 
be suitable for some violinists, but from my own experience I believe 
it is not generally applicable. I must also reiterate what I wrote in 
these columns several months ago: every school of bowing (including 
my own) has its good and bad points; its advantages and disadvantages. 
No single method is best for everyone. 

Mr. Yost, on the otler hand, is convinced, no doubt sincerely, that 
the Spivakofsky method is the best method for everybody, even if it 
takes fifteen months to force recalcitrant hands into this groove. This 
is carrying the matter to extremes. 

To the reader who is curious to study the matter farther, I suggest 
that he get the book, read it, and decide for himself who is right. I do 
not think that my disagreement with Mr. Yost should stand in the way 
of those violinists who might find the Spivakofsky method practical. 








Anniversaries 


Tribute to two of thé world’s 
outstanding musicians was recently 
paid through anniversary events. |Z 
Georges Enesco marked the sixtieth 
anniversary of his first public ap- 
pearance through a concert at Car- 
negie Hall January 21st, wherein 
he acted as violinist, pianist, con- 
ductor and composer. Yehudi Menu- 
hin played the violin duet with him 
in Bach’s Double Concerto, and was 





CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 


able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arrangers 


his co-player also in Enesco’s Ru- J ,,,,,ccr0 ‘used with Otto Cosonas 
manina Sonata for Piano and Violin, Van Alexander..........5 00... Lionel Hampton 
Leonard Love...............cccccceeceeee Dean Hudson 





No. 3. 

Then the Musicians Emergency 
Fund extended a dinner to Fritz 
Kreisler on the occasion of that 
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master’s seventy-fifth birthday, Feb- ORCHESTRA (150 Exumples).......... $4.00 
9 Course in Modern Harmony 
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For his worth as a man, as well |Z Course in Modern Donce Arranging 
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world offers him homage. Such 
sincere and great souls contribute 
not only to this generation, but to 
generations to come. 
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ot show , & + & 
xX is on 
and the 
that the 
ustment 
lirection 
os EDDIE MEYERS — Leading 
position NYC teacher, recording art- 
ist. Former lead alto man 
; f with Stan Kenton. Now 
unction with Jack Lopez Orchestra. 
ou will Plays 28M Connstellation. 
1), then 
to the 
1e hand 
is abso- 
end the 
act and 
tion in- 
xors. | 
> SANTY RUNYON — Nation- ALTO SAXOPHONE 
giving ally prominent Chicago sax- 
finitely Swale = allem 
playing, 
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TRANSPARENT, HY- 
GIENIC TUBE — ideal 


Modern Harmony 


By OTTO CESANA 


REMARKS 


ONTINUING our exercises in chord connections, we now employ 
the chromatic 9th chords. 

Progress in music has always been marked by extension in har- 
monic structures. From the intervals of the Gregorian chant to the 
current augmented 15th chord, the trend has always been toward more 
and more dissonance, tempered, of course, by the acceptability of the 
public ear. It is through a study of as many harmonic combinations as 
possible that the composer or arranger familiarizes himself with sounds 
which he may later achieve accidentally. 

After showing the connection of the chromatic 9th chords, we pro- 
ceed, in lesson No. 16, to demonstrate the resolution to the tonic chord 
with added 6th, another step in the march toward greater but controlled 
dissonance. 


Lesson No. 15—The Chromatic 9th Chords and Their Tonic Resolution 
In Five-part Harmony 

As the balance between the five voices is extremely important, the 
following plan will be found very helpful in obtaining the best all-around 
results: 
i—Extract the soprano (paying attention to line). 
2—Balance the “?” chord. 
a the bass. 


4—Fill in the harmony parts, starting from the “?” chord and work- 
ing in both directions—backwards and forwards. 

















C. Major 
Formula— 
7* 
oS 
CVv7 I mo #14 I 
#2 
#3 
pe feeame see 
. #5 (2 versions) 
es 
#3 
2g 
+0 
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#14 


* The chord marked ‘‘?”’ is the chord from which the particular chromatic 


9th chord is derived. 
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Exercise—Connect all the chords in the usual manner. 
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Exercise—Connect all the chords in the usual manner. 


Lesson No. 16—The Chromatic 9th Chords 
Resolving to 1 plus 6 


In major when resolving to 1 plus 6 retain the natural 6th in the 
Where it does not occur, let the 


chromatic chord wherever it occurs. 
nearest tone go to the 6th. 

In those resolution chords where the 5th is wanting, one of the tones 
that is doubled may move to the missing 5th. 


In minor, the 6th in the tonic triad is raised a half-tone accidentally | 


in order to avoid a too dissonant resolution. 


For this exercise use the preceding examples and make the necessary 
alterations. 


C Major 





A Minor. 





Exercise—Resolve all the preceding examples in Lesson No. 15 
te | plus 6. 
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GERALDINE and JOSEPH VITO - 
Father and Daughter 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


N. D’ADDIO and LUCILLE GRECO 
Father and Daughter 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 


AARON GORODETZKY, SR., ang 
HERSHEL GORODETZKY, JR, 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 


IT’S ALL IN THE FAMILY! 


ee Y FATHER was a tuba player and he 

M thought it would be nice to have two . 
wind instrument players in the same 
So I became a bassoonist” . . . “Why 
Oh, my father was a cel- 
list, and my uncle was a cellist. In fact, prac- 
tically all my relatives play the cello”... “Yes, 
I wanted my daughter to play the harp, too. 
I've played it for thirty years and I still like it. 
I knew she'd get a lot of pleasure out of it.” 
In my conversation with instrumentalists, such 
remarks as these are continually popping up. 
The yen for carrying on one’s profession in one’s 
children is strong—stronger usually than the de- 
sire for variation. Hence the many father-and- 
son and father-and-daughter combinations in 
symphony orchestras. 

For instance, Roger Voisin, junior of the two 
first trumpets in the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, is the son of Rene of the same section. Born 
in Paris in 1918, Roger was brought up in Boston 
after his father joined the orchestra there in 1927. 
As a boy he played bugle calls for the Boy 
Scouts. Then, when Arthur Fiedler required 
a means of recalling musicians and audience 
after intermission at his Esplanade cohcerts, 
young Roger sounded trumpet signals devised 
by his father. He joined the orchestra at the 
age of seventeen, youngest entrant in the sym- 
phony’s whole history. The elder Voisin (Ais 
father was a cornet player) played under Kous- 
sevitzky while the latter was a conductor in 
Paris, and joined the Boston Symphony in 1927. 

Father-and-daughter combination in the Buf- 
falo Philharmonic Orchestra are Lucille Greco 
and Nicholas D’Addio (see photograph). Both 
play the cello. 


family. 
I took up the cello? 


N. GOLDEN and ADA ASHCANASE 


Father and Daughter 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra 





* 


RENE and ROGER VOISIN 
Father and Son 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Emil Heermann of the Cincinnati Symphony 
inherited the post of concert master from his 
“father (same name). Also represented in the 
Cincinnati orchestra is “the world’s largest 
bassoon family.” The big contra-bassoon is in 
the hands of Leo Reines, whose father, four 
brothers and two nephews are all bassoonists. 
One of his brothers plays bassoon in the N.B.C. 
Symphony, another is a member of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and one of his 
nephews is a member of the Navy Band. 

Two “second generations” in the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra are Herbert L. Silbersack, 
principal second violinist, whose father played 
the horn with the orchestra, and Fred Schuett, 
bass clarinettist, whose father played the clarinet 
in the original Cincinnati Orchestra. 

Another family famous through the years for 
its various connections with the Cincinnati 
Symphony is the Brand family. Leo Brand, Jr. 
(first violinist) is currently the only representa- 
tive of the Brand family, but in 1895 when the 
orchestra came into existence there was an 
Arthur Brand (violist), a Michael Brand (cel- 
list), Louis Brand (trombonist), George Brand 
(trombonist), and Leo Brand, Sr. (tympanist 
and librarian), the last named the father of 
Leo. All are related. 

In the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Scheurer, principal second violin, is the fathe1 
of Frederick Scheurer, contra-bass. 

A family group of renown in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is the Gusikoffs. Back in 1929, when 
Charles Gusikoff played his first rehearsal with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, everyone beamed, 
“And still they come!” For he was number five. 
His brother Isadore was a member of the cello 
section from 1921 to 1939 and held the first 
desk position the last four years; his cousin, 
Benjamin, also a cellist, has been with the or- 
chestra since 1920; and for one season, 1926-27, 

Michel Gusikoff was concert master. Charles, 
incidentally, has been principal trombonist since 






ELAINE and EDWARD VITO } ae | 
Father and Daughter “é. 
N. B. C. Symphony Orchestra 


1931 and doubles on bass trumpet and eupho- 
nium as well as the alto, tenor and bass trom- 
bones. 

A father-and-son combination now with the 
orchestra are the Gorodetzkys: the father, Aaron, 
has been a member of the violin section since 
1920, and the son, Herschel, the newest—he 
joined last year—and youngest member of the 
cello section. 

In the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Ralph Murray plays the tuba and his son, Earl, 
the trumpet. 

Three members of one family are found in 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra: Victor 
Luff (percussion) is the father of Marjorie 
(violin) and Douglas (percussion). 

The N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra is especially 
prolific of father-son, father-daughter twosomes. 
Edward Vito and his daughter, Elaine, both 
play the harp. Saul Sharrow and his son, 
Leonard, play, respectively, violin and first bas- 
soon. Paul Renzi plays the oboe and his son 
(also Paul) the flute. 

Represented in the N.B.C. is probably the 
most prolific family of musicians in the United 
States. Mischa Mischakoff, concert master of 
the orchestra, is uncle of Nathan Gordon, first 
viola of the Chautauqua Symphony, of Sidney. 
Baker (trumpet), of Andrew Galos (violin) in 
Radio City Music Hall, of Nat Prager (trum- 
pet), New York Philharmonic, and a brother 
of Theodore Fishberg (viola) of the Baltimore 
Symphony. His cousin, Lou Raderman, is con- 
cert master of the M.G.M. Orchestra of Holly- 
wood, and another cousin, Henry Levine 
(known as “Hot Lips” Levine), is a trumpeter 
at N.B.C. 


WALTER LIGHT, SR. and JR 


Denver Symphony Orchestra 
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Turn of. the Dial 


: The eleventh annual American Music Festival of New York’s 
| municipal station WNYC, to be held from February 12 through Feb- 
ruary 22, will feature in its twenty concerts a record number of par- 
ticipating musical organizations. Among them: Daniel Saidenberg 
and the Chamber Orchestra, Paul Wolfe’s New Chamber. Music Society 
(see cut below), the Guilet String Quartet, instrumental groups from 
Juilliard, Columbia University, Yale, New York University, and the 
Manhattan School of Music, and choral groups from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and the University of Michigan. As in previous years, a wide 
variety of American music, traditional and new, will be performed be- 
tween Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 





Paul Wolfe (center, with score), conductor, and eleven members of 
his New Chamber Music Society, now playing a series of programs, 


over station WNYC, New York. The next program, February 19th, 
at 5 P. M., will be devoted to contemporary American works, as part 
of the annual American Music Festival. The Society, which numbers 
thirty-five, come from many different organizations. Some of the mem- 
bers, shown in the picture, are: Back row, left to right—N. Spindel, 
viola (National Orchestral Association); J. Messing, bass (Texas, Li’l 
Darlin’ theatre orchestra); P. Renzi, Jr., flute (NBC Symphony); 
R. Gladstone, bass (formerly Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra); front 
row, left to right—R. Balazs, violin (National Orchestral Association) ; 
E. Steinberg, violin (New York Woman’s Symphony); H. Shomer, vio- 
lin (Kneise!l Quartet); H. Siegl, violin and concert master for New 
Chamber Music (NBC Symphony); Paul Wolfe, violinist and con- 
ductor (South Pacific theatre orchestra); D. McConnell (formerly Roch- 
ester Symphony); G. Koutzen, cello (NBC Symphony); D. Freed, cello 
(Lend an Ear theatre orchestra). 






lay HIGHS in 
lower positions! 


The bass used by America’s top 
professionals, because added "'C’’ string 
gives you nearly 4 octaves in only 4 
positions... gives you 25% greater range, 
too! For free folder, write Kay, 
1640 Walnut Street, Chicago 12, Ill. 





FIVE STRING 
BASS VIOL 


Now at the price of 
a good "'4 string.” 



















Harry Glantz is Solo Trum- 
peter with the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Arturo 
Toscanini. 


ce For Trumpet + Cornet + 
qnvr® Trombone « Baritone 
wow end Euphonium 






GY PERFECTLY BALANCED 
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The ultimate in mouthpieces is 
yours with a Glantz. Each model is 
carefully designed, precision made 
and gives almost unbelievable lip 
comfort and blowing ease. 


INTERNAL TAPER Y 
eeeeeeeeeeeveeeen ee Y 


Unconditional money-back guaran- 
tee! Choose from 14 models at your 
dealer. If he cannot supply, tell him 
to write to us for details on Special 
Introductory Dealer Offer. 


FREE! “Helpful Hints to the Trumpet Player” 


CHARLES COLIN 111 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








a COMPLETE ARRANGING EDUCATION —— 


Bop Chords Applied -:- Musical Psychology -:- Arranging | 
Arranging I! -: Arranging lil Voicing by Acoustics 
Instrumentation -:- Psychological Associations -:- Orchestration 


EACH BOOK ONE DOLLAR 
DR. MAURY DEUTSCH 


Private, Group, Corresp 
New York City (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 





153 West 57th St., Circle 6-5568 











Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, a forty-minute folk opera, got 
its first performance at the University of Indiana as a result of a caption 
in the March, 1948, issue of this magazine, beneath Weill’s portrait, men- 
tioning that he had just composed the work. Since then, the opera has had 
more than a thousand performances, professional and semi-professional, 
around the country. And on Saturday night, January 14th, it was 
performed on NBC Television. It happened that our TV scout saw 
the dress rehearsal, and learned the whole saga of the “video” presentation. 


The RKO TV studio on 106th Street in New York City, in which 
the final rehearsal, and the actual performance, were given, looks like 
a moving-picture studio that has had radio apparatus added. There are 
many overhead runways, innumerable lighting devices strewn around. 
There were three huge movable cameras, mounted, like movie cameras, 
en caster-equipt platforms as big as gun carriages, with small cowcatchers 
on which the camera man rides. There were five or six stages set 
around the studio, for various parts of the action. 


When our scout saw the rehearsal, the principals, the chorus, 
and the dancers had been at work for a month. There were five 
rehearsals with the forty-piece NBC orchestra, and some three rehearsals 
with the cameras. The dress rehearsal, like the final performance, was 
ene of the triumphs to date of television in the opera field. 
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LEARN DIANO TUNING te ricut way 


Study personally with H. A. BRAND, Director and Instructor of the “original” 
BRAND SCHOOL OF SCIENTIFIC PIANO TUNING. Established in 1920. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN TUNING, REGULATING AND REPAIRING IN 12 WEEKS. 
220 East 8Ist Street, New York 28, N. Y. BU 8-7712 














SIMONE MANTIA 2nd EDITION 


4 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING : ‘TR ANSPOSITION ! 
Trombone and Euphonium t Covering ALL Problems of Transposition | 


© Ask your DEALER or send $2.00 to the Author ® 
325 West 45th St.. New York 19,N.¥.| | | CHARLES LAGOURGUE ; 
‘ 


a 
§ 96 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














Tel. CI 6-0430 
Tr tttettttfttftthethtet 
WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
KING ROSS A TIMELY MANUAL 
HI-TONE “On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 
MOUTHPIECE | | fg the Ssxophone: Trumpet, Trombone, ete, with 


exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in 
blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
70-22 35th Avenue 
KING ROSS jackson Heights, N. ¥. 











Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. 5th St.,Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 











young—he looks much less than thirty—he is 
amazingly self-effacing. His vivid gestures are 
dramatic because they are intense and purpose- 
ful. His is a visual call to the men to extract 
the last essence secreted in the compositions. 

So Girolamo Frescobaldi (organ works tran- 
scribed by F. G. Ghedini for orchestra) came 
out with finesse and Beethoven (the Seventh 
Symphony) was jubilant and strong. There 
were the unmistakable mighty strides of the 
composer—his invincible strength. One got a 
sense of actually seeing with clearer eyes, not 
the concert hall, not even the urging beautiful 
hands of the conductor, but truth itself. 

At the end the audience made up for its mid- 
program silence by wildly applauding and shout- 
ing “Bravo!” Something past and great had 
been revived through something present and 
great. 


FOR GENTLENESS AND PEACE 


T 8:30 I entered Town Hall (on 43rd near 
Fifth) to hear the Albert Schweitzer me- 
merial concert Edouard Nies-Berger con- 

ducted his twenty-one-man chamber orchestra 
with the sensibility of one who cannot miss the 
finer points, of one to whom the least nuance 
matters. He drew out the clear trumpets, the 
velvet violins, the liquid flutes like organ stops. 
Unadorned and chaste this conception. One 
stood unharmed in it. 


Music in One Square Mile 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


Next that fragile, stately and most gracious 
lady, Mme. Wanda Landowska, appeared on the 
platform, and against a backdrop of fifteenth 
century tapestry put her immaculately poised 
hands to the keyboard of her harpsichord. Then, 





WANDA LANDOWSKA 


dim and subdued as from a far, far world, came 
music of kindness and discretion and gentleness. 
The slight tinkle was shrouded in mistiness, 
yet not a mistiness of doubt or imprecision. It 
was a most precise playing, each finger-fall 


timed exactly, the whole patterned with such 
control that one knew well it indicated rigor 
in life, rigor in every attitude. 

The grosser emotions did not figure here, 
There were no grosser emotions. It was a world 
innocent of clashing steel and screaming brakes 
and screeching rivets. Innocent of brutality and 
harshness. 

After she played three Bach preludes and a 
fugue, Mme. Landowska reached down and 
picked up a slim cushion from the floor. This 
she adjusted in her chair. Then began that 
miraculous playing of the Italian Concerto with 
effect emerging through such restraint as I had 
never before witnessed. 

Other music—other programs—one tastes and 
devours. This music one savors, catches from 
its faint fragrance the sense of a world safe and 
secluded, a goodly garden surrounded by a tall 
strong wall of rules and reservations. 

Mme. Landowska raised her fingers crisply 
from the final chord. She bowed low and 
humbly to the applauding audience, and gently 
withdrew. A world receded with her. 

So this week-end of music came to a close. 
As I walked home in the silent night I saw the 
bent, earnest head of pianist Dorothy Parrish, 
the furious questing fingers of bass violist John 
Simmons, the devoted gesturing of Guido Can- 
telli, and the consecrated bent shoulders of Mme. 
Landowska—and I asked, paraphrasing Shake- 
speare: 

Tell me, where is music bred? 
He couldn’t answer the question and neither 


can I. —Hope Stoddard. 





Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 
$555.00. 





Little America Tavern, and John 
R. McLean, Conrad, Mont., $60.00. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


ZCJB Hall, and M. J. Martinka, 
Bannister, Mich., $105.00. 

Detroit Lakes Pavilion,:and Allan 
Vv. Johnson, Detroit Lakes, Minn., 





STOLEN 


Seattle, Wash., last 


String bass from theatre in 
November. 
The instrument is of Old English 
workmanship, has a narrow neck 
and an unusually wide body and 


Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Harry 
B. White, Bink Schnurr. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134— 
Leonard Swanson. ; 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Paul J. Jones, Emmett Guffin. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 








McDowell, D. Ray, former member 
Local 771, Tucson, Ariz. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Melody Club, Oakland, Calif., has 
been declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 6, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





DEFAULTERS 


Club Savoy, and O. E. Bennett, 
Little Rock, Ark., $325.00. 

Robbins Bros. Circus, and C. C. 
Smith, operator, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
$320.00. 

Nino Milo, San Francisco, Calif., 
$80.00. 

Harold and Marino (Mike) An- 
dreoli, New London, Conn., $160.00. 

848 Club, and Sam Canner, owner, 
Lewiston, Idaho, $105.83. 

Chicago Casino, and Harry Weiss, 
owner, Chicago, Ill., $46.75. 

Larby Ballroom, and Curtis Larby, 
operator, Denison, Iowa, $127.00 

Ben Greber, Baltimore, Md., 
$80.00. 

Sigma Phi Fraternity, and Ber- 
nard Rice, chairman of committee; 
Eugene A. Sekulow, president, and 
Marvin Sakin, Baltimore, Md., no 
amount given. 

Larry Sunbrock and his Rodeo 
Show, Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Montreal, Que., Canada, and 
elsewhere, $1,217.40. 
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Alexandria Volunteer Fire Dept., 
ind Charles D. Davis, Alexandria, 
Neb., $115.00. 

Abe Schiller, Las Vegas, Nev., 
$160.00. 

Perry Records, and Sam Richman, 
Bronx, N. Y., no amount given. 

Carlton Sinclair (Carl Parker), 
Bronx, N. Y., no amount given. 

Edwin C. Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$175.00. 

Tom Russino, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
no amount given. 

Normandy Hotel Casino, and 
Rubin Lipshitz, employer, Loch 
Sheldrake, N. Y., $30.28. 

Club Pomarrosa, Inc., and Archie 
Beavers, Sydell Robbins and Viola 
Veidt, New York, N. Y., no amount 
given. 

T. D. Kemp, Jr., Southern Attrac- 
tions, Charlotte, N. C., $1,186.62. 

Otto’s Westside Resort, and Otto 
Schmidt, Strawberry Lake, Ruso, 
N. D., $135.00. 

H. W. Bayless, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


"$3,279.00. 


Henry Sallee, Sandusky, Ohio, 
$70.00. : 

Silver Slipper Night Club, and 
Juddie Johnson, Memphis, Tenn., 
$105.00. 

D. C. Brewer, Huntington, W. Va., 
$460.00. 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and L. Car- 
rigan, manager, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada, $89.00. 

Squadron Club, and Eddie S. 
Miller, Fairbanks, Alaska, $550.00. 

Donald Deviller, $1,460.10. 


a flat back with hand carving, 
full size bridge and pronounced 
nicks along the finger board. A 
reward for its return will be paid 
and no questions asked. 

Any information regarding the 
matter should be addressed to 
Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 39 
Division Street, Newark 2, N. J. 











THE DEATH ROLL 


Baton Rouge, La., Local 538— 
Elizabeth N. Pearson. 

Bloomington, IIll., Local 102— 
Warren Meeker, George W. Marton. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Segt. W. A. 
Barrington, Wm. E. Leavitt, Apple- 
ton E. Browne. 

Chicago, IIll., Local 10— Jacob 
Dellers, Otto Hess, Betty Gish, An- 
thony Amedio, Francesco Pallaria, 
Ray Ennis, Walter Flandorf, Walter 
Sims (Szumilas), Anthony Novota 
(Rein), Ralph Fascilla. 

Chicago, Ill, Local 208 — Ray 
“Bill” Douglas, Dave Watkins, 
James Glenwood Walker, Vivian 
Jacobs, Andrew J. Allen, Overton 
C. Claxton, Howard Martin, Julian 
Childers, Albert Ammons, Wm. D. 
Owens, Loid W. Lawson. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Henry 
Pfizenmayer. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Levi Fer- 
dinand Cahn. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173— 
Charles E. Matson. 


Wm. Artzt, D. Cesar Chanfone, Or- 
mond Downes, Fred F. Goerner, 
Esther Karson, S. O. Loredo. 

Lawrence, Mass., Local 372— 
Henry Z. Caron. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406 
—Albert Talbot. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Chester 
J. “Chet” Brownagle. 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 406 
—lIdola Ferland. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Jacob Dick, Joseph George, Samuel 
Raitz, David Swaan, Jules Tott. 

Norfolk, Va., Local 125—Salvatore 
Cicero. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174— 
Elizabeth Pearson. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106— 
Duncan R. Milloy. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Fred- 
erick Chant. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Jos. J. 
France, Carl Richard Kiener, Jos. 
Oliver, Michael J. Hooper. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Christian 
J. Parmiter. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Antonio 
Cariati. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Morris Stewart. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Michael 
Antonaccio. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85— 
Peter Schmidt, George Burger. 

Troy, N. Y., Local 13—George 
Burger. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—Llewel- 
lyn Hartley. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 34, Kansas City, Mo.—Sec- 
retary, Larry Phillips, 1017 Wash- 
ington St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Local 38, Larchmont, N. Y.—Sec- 
retary, John Ravese, 132 Larchmont 
Ave. 

Loeal 55, Meriden, Conn —Secre- 
tary, Gasper Rabito, P..O. Box 123. 
Phone: 5-8295. 

Local 71, Memphis, Tenn.—Presi- 
dent, Vincent E. Skillman, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis 1, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Egar M. Almy, Hotel Gayoso, 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, William Winters, 1276 Liberty 
St. 

Local 122, Newark, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Wayne Martin, 111 Moull St. 

Local 143, Worcester, Mass.— 
President, John J. Galvin, 107 Front 
St. 

Local 145, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada — President, William Pilling, 
Suite 51, 553 Granville St. 

Local 154, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—President, Jack W. Geisler, 520 
East Jefferson. 

Local 161, Washington, D. C.— 
Secretary, Jack Allyn, 1105 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

Local 169, 
President, Stanley R. 
5-A Goodnow Court. 

Local 170, Mahanoy City, Pa.— 
President, Stanley Glodeck, 238 S. 
West St., Shenandoah, Pa. 

Local 174, New Orleans, La.— 
President, John De Droit, 1416 
Bourbon St., New Orleans 16, La. 

Local 179, Marietta, Ohio—Presi- 
dent, Russell Chidester, Vincent 
Star Route, Pinehurst, Ohio. 

Local 183, Beloit, Wis.—Secretary, 
Wesley Nichols, 830 Wisconsin Ave. 

Local 187, Sharon, Pa.—President, 
Frank Ciotola, 933 Wallis Ave., 
Farrell, Pa. 
Local 191; 
Canada — President, 
eray, 454 Stewart St. 
Local 196, Champaign, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Johnny Bruce (Krugh), Box 
674, Station A. 
Local 198, 
President, Francis 
Caesar Misch Bldg. 
Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Harry Slater, 46 Mullin 

St. Phone: 4083-R. 

Local 217, Jefferson City, Mo.— 
President, Albert J. Meister, 610 
Clark Ave. 

Local 226, Kitchener, Ont., Can- 
ada—President, H. H. Jeans, 22 
Kerr St., Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

Local 228, Kalamazoo, Mich.— 
Secretary, Robert C. Canute, 424 
Buchanan St. 

Local 271, Oskaloosa, Ilowa—Sec- 
retary, G. Duane Christensen, Liver- 
more Bldg. 

Local 283, Pensacola, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Oscar Wilkerson, 2605 West 
Blount St.; Secretary, Charles J. 
Cetti, 1202 North 12th Ave. Phone: 
7968. 

Local 288, Kankakee, I1].—Secre- 
tary, Earl Betourne;~1371 North 
Fifth Ave. 

Local 289, Dubuque, Iowa—Secre- 
tary, Delhi Doty, 254 South Grand- 
view. Phone: 6679-W. 

Local 303, Lansing, Mich.—Presi- 
dent, C. V. (Bud) Tooley, 726 West- 
moreland; Secretary, R. Bruce Sat- 
terla, 117 South Holmes St. 

Local 320, Lima, Ohio—Secretary, 
Ed. Elderry, 954 East High St. 


Manhattan, Kans.— 
Broadhurst, 





Peterborough, Ont., 
Jack Thack- 


Providence, R. L— 
Cappalli, 620 
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Local 331, Columbus, Ga.—Presi- 
dent, James T. Robinson, Route 1, 
Box 421-C, Phenix, Ala.; Secretary, 
J. N. Garrett, Jr.; 4915 Rosemont 
Drive, Columbus, Ga. Phone: 2-5002. 

Local 361, San Angelo, Texas— 
President, Dixie L. Williams, 1102 
Pulliam St. 

Local 364, Portland, Maine—Sec- 
retary, Sidney Lerman, 562 Con- 
gress St. Phone: 4-1661. 

Local 389, Orlando, Fla.—Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Esther Martin, 132 East 
Grant Ave. Phone: 2-2390. 

Local 398, Ossining, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Sal Galassi, Watson Ave.; 
Secretary, William G. Coleman, 17 
Madison Ave. 

Local 409, Lewiston, Maine—Sec- 
retary, Clifford La Chance, Route 5, 
Maple Hill, Auburn, Maine. Phone: 
2-8368. 

Local “18, Stratford, Ont., Canada 
—Secrecary, E. J. Eglington, 87 
Brydges St. 

Local 422, Beaver Dam, Wis.— 
President, Alvin Kaftanski, 201 
Front St. 

Local 454, Merced, Calif. Presi- 
dent, W. M. Wivell, 111 20th St.; 
Secretary, Castle D. Robinson, P. O. 
Box 371. Phone: 1427. 

Local 459, Virginia, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Aldo Frillici, 113 Wisconsin 
Ave., W., Gilbert, Minn. 

Local 465, Mt. Vernon, I1l.—Presi- 
dent, Jack Sullivan, 836 South 19th 
St.; Secretary, William O. Trinei, 
715 South 21st St. 

Local 504, Fort Dodge, lowa— 
Secretary, H. Boyd Garton, Box 397. 

Local 510, San Leandro, Calif.— 





President, William Castro, 2201 
Cherry St. 
Local 518, Kingston, Ont., Canada 


—President, James McCubbery, 14 
Stephen St.; Secretary, Hugh C. 
Persad, 19 North Alfred St. Phone: 
4713. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Oregon— 
President, Forest West, Coos Bay, 
Ore.; Secretary, Leo J. Howley, 
General Delivery, North Bend, Ore. 
Phone: 8-€304. 

Local 523, Stambaugh, 
President, Louis Perlongo, 
wood St., Gaastra, Mich. 

Local 528, Cortland, N. Y.—Secre- 
tary, H. E. Hicks, 14 Ellwood Ave. 
Phone: 3081-M-1. 

Local.534, Winston-Salem, N. C.— 
Secretary, Harry Snell, 1104 Louise 
Road Easton, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Local 549, Bridgeport, Conn. (col- 
ored)—President, Jacob W. Porter, 
66 Fulton St., Bridgeport 4, Conn.; 
Secretary, C. Raymond Ellis, 66 
Fulton St., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 

Local 553, Saskatoon, Sask., Can- 
ada—President, L. M. Jackson, 103 
A Sask. Cres. W. 

Local 562, Morgantown, W. Va.— 
Secretary, Alphonse Decoster, 239 
Walnut St. 

Local 567, Albert Lea, Minn.— 
President, Chester Gunderson, 126 
Bridge Ave. 

Local 570, Geneva, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Fred Schnirel, 554 South Main 
St. 

Local 572, De Kalb, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Donald R. Holmes, 1228 State 
St. 

Local 578, Michigan City, Ind.— 
President, Howard Sloane, 548 Hol- 
liday St. 

Local 593, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
—President, Joseph Haslett, 1305 
Augusta St.; Secretary, Glenn Gregg, 
1036 East Portage Ave. 
(Continued on page thirty-eight) 
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and ACCURATELY 

@ 1. Continuous tone-more 
rapid tuning. 

@ 2. Choice of two tone 


qualities at the flip of a 
switch — oboe or flute. 


& 3. Instant switch from A 
‘0 Bb. 


@ 4. Adjustable to sound 
sharp or flat with A-440, 
as desired, between A-435 
and A-445. 


@ 5. Volume adjustable 
7 abe mere whisper to au- 
ditorium-filling intensity. 


@ 6. Costs little more than 
high grade Bb and A 
tuning bars. 


EKTRO 
UNER 


SINGS OUT an accurate and continuous A or Bp, 
as desired, in a choice of either oboe or eae tones. 
More economical to use and maintain than a small 
radio...easy to carry (size 4-7/16” x 8-3/32” x 9-1/2"). 
Grey wrinkle finish metal case has convenient 
black leather carrying strap. LEKTRO TUNER operates 
on 110-120 volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC electric power. BOOKLET 
See your Conn dealer now, or write for free folder 
today. Find out how this amazing device can save 
our time and help you do a better job. Address 
inquiries to Dept. 205 


THE lew ELECTRONIC 
AID TO BANDMASTERS 





















IF YOU ARE HEADING FOR 
THE “BIG TIME” 


STUDY HARMONY 


When you see six bars of chord progressions and a little 
note above marked Ad lib, you're sunk if you ‘t know 
HARMONY. To take off without this knowledge is like 
groping in the dark. Now, get the training every good 
musician needs the Modern Home Study Way. Harmony 
and other advanced musical techniques are used by today’s 
music leaders. Send today for free catalog and illustrated 
lessons. Check courses that interest you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
DEPT. A-692, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








CD Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 2 Choral Conductin: 0 Voice 
(} Piano, Student’s Course (J DANCE BAND ARRANGING (CD Guitar 
() Public School Mus.—Beginner’s _} History & Analysis of Music (_) HARMONY 


C) Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s | Cornet - Trumpet C)} Violin 





) Advanced Composition () Professional Sanit Trumpet (_} Clarinet 

(] Ear Training & Sight Singing (J Double Counterpoint CD Saxophone 
PORNO a ss:sctossisussaicncesinbveiapinaiania Age.. 
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Music experience 
Would you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree? 
































Book One 
Book Two 





complete and authoritative 

course in saxophone study. 
Acclaimed by educators, students and 
professionals who find it thoroughly 
instructive and practical. 


(beginners) 
(advanced) 
Book Three (professional) 

















TONE GRAPH is not a “gadget”. 
Developed by a violin teacher for 


violin teachers. Complete instruc- 
tion through 7th position. 


FREE: 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 


CALCO TONE GRAPH 


SIMPLIFIES AND QUICKENS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


@ TONE GRAPH is the new, ingenious visual 
aid for teaching the violin. Tested and ap- 
proved, it enables the student to find correct 
finger positions quicker, more accurately. 
TONE GRAPH allows the pupil to SEE what 
he is to DO. Write for details. 


Send for “Violin Teaching Made 
Easy’ and complete TONE GRAPH 


information. 





CALCO COMPANY ® 108N. Parade Ave. * Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS! 


Whether you are top-notch professionals or students 
YOU ARE MISSING PLENTY @@ 
if you haven‘t studied and incorporated into your playing and practicing the extremely 
constructive material of 
. TO NATURAL PLAYING’, BY M. GRUPP 
eth ee hel Plovine and Specialist in Eliminating Difficulties. 
More details on this exceotional BOOK and FREE helpful literature gladly mailed. 
717 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


TEL. CIRCLE 5-6796 











FREE NEW LIST of available Swing Arrange- 
ments and Sweet Medleys on STANDARDS, 
NOVELTIES, UNISON VOCALS, etc. 
Write for prices on SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR YOUR COMBINATION. 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Owana &St., Royal Oak, Michigan 








GRUPP STUDIO 
DANCE BAND LEADERS Rebert Paolucci 


Solo trombonist with Kostelanetz, now 15 
years solo trombone C. B. S. Symphony. 
Particular attention paid to development 
of the high register. Successful students 


are with top-notch professional organi- 
zations. 
Studio: 76-23 173d St., Flushing, N. Y. 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 





FEBRUARY 
February, you are raw; 
Teeth just like a cross-cut saw! 
lf every breeze was of your kind, 
The race would surely fall behind. 


Your specialty is—blow, blow, blow! 
The weather man has made it so, 
So many seasons you have sinned, 
You love to frolic with fresh wind. 


O, happy thought—glad to relate! 
Your days are only twenty-eight! 


Amid the fast lengthening shad- 
ows of a dying year a long-time 
valued friend ceased his earthly pil- 
grimage. Barrington Sargent, for 
many years a notable figure in 
the New England realm of music, 
passed to his final reward. In 
Boston, city of notable musical 
culture, he had long been an in- 
fluential and highly respected figure. 
As an illustration of how the chain 
of human events can display far- 
flung connections between promi- 
nent and comparatively obscure 
personalities, we record the follow- 
ing happenstance. 

When a boy, on a Chautauqua 
county, New York, farm, a neigh- 
boring farm boy scanned announce- 
ment that the Hi Henry Minstrel 
Show was to appear at the village 
of Cherry Creek, seven miles dis- 
tant from our respective homes, an 
event which inspired mutual de- 
termination to “see and hear the 
show.” We were among those pres- 
ent in time to hear the opening out- 
of-doors band concert. Our verdict 
.was, “The music was fine.” Two 
country boys were thrilled. It 
proved a prolonged conversational 
theme. Memory thereof did not 
fade. 

Years afterward the writer of 
these lines had shaken Empire State 
dust from his feet and taken up 
abode in Iowa. Eventually. he be- 
came identified with musical circles. 
In course of time Local 75 began to 
send him as a delegate to national 
conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Upon one 
of those memorable occasions we 
met Barrington Sargent, of Boston, 
delegate from Local 9. One day in 
a lull in other proceedings we mus- 
tered courage to enquire of Bar- 
rington Sargent, “Are you the gentle- 
man of that name who played in 
the long ago a minstrel show in the 
village of Cherry Creek, New York?” 
To the query he gave an affirmative 
response. The question and answer 
kindled a conversational fire which 
resulted in an animated flame for a 
period of several consecutive years. 
Part of an article contributed to 
the Boston Post by Henry Woelber, 
an authority on New England and 
Boston matters musical, will inter- 
est a wide circle of our readers: 


Sir—The death, Dec. 16, of William 


Barrington Sargent, 89, just about 
marks the end of a long list of 
famous Boston bandmasters. Born 


in Trasburg, Vt., he sang in choirs and 











played cornet in bands. He was an old- 
time minstrel band leader, traveling with 


such shows as Hi Henry, Whitmore 
and Clarke, the Hennessey Brothers, 
and the Guy Brothers. Mr. Sargent was 
a versatile person with the minstre] 
shows, often acting as interlocutor, in 
addition to his duties as bandleader, 
composer, and arranger of the musical 
numbers. This background stood him 
in good stead when he became band- 
master of the old 9th Regiment, M.V., 
and of James J. Coughlin’s 101st Regi- 
ment Band of Boston. He appeared 
many times at the ball park during 
the home games of the Braves, and 
played at several World’s Series when 
Boston had winning teams. 


In his early youth Mr. Sargent had 
many memorable experiences. Once 
he was with an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
show that stranded in St. Louis. He 
persuaded the captain of a Mississippi 
River boat to allow him to play on the 
deck for the entertainment of the pas- 
sengers, thus earning his passage to 
New Orleans, where he played on the 
streets, passing his hat until he had 
collected enough for his fare back home 
to his beloved Vermont. 

He was as rugged in character as 
the granite hills of his native state, 
and as honest as his friend, the late 
President Calvin Coolidge. 





Observes an ink-black first page 
heading in the Houston, Texas, Mu- 
sician—“1949 has been a good year 
for Local 65.” There are surface 
indications that the year 1950 will 
be a still better year for Local 65. 
Soap so! 


The Erie ‘Musician! Welcome 
to our International Musician sanc- 
tum, official organ of Local 17. 
President, Oscar L. Nutter. Secre- 
tary, Sam G. Anderson. On the 
shore of a lake whose colorful 
waters appealed to our. childish 
fancy from those picturesque Chau- 
tauqua hills in the happy days 
of long ago! 


In the sudden passing of George 
Burger, Local 13, Troy, New York, 
we mourn the loss of a warm friend 
of many years. George died of a 
heart attack on December 23rd. His 
heart condition had been critical for 
many days; but it was difficult to 
secure modification of his activities. 

George’s musical career covered 
a wide range of activities. He was 
a member of the Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra, staff musician at radio 
station WGY, in Schenectady, mem- 
ber of Noller’s band at Saratoga 
race track and Oriental Shrine 
Band of Troy. Member of various 
theatre orchestras in Troy, Albany 
and Schenectady. 

Officially he was president of Lo- 
cal 13 for seventeen years and later 
business agent and Executive Board 
member. He attended many Inter- 
national Conventions. He was 
seventy years old at the time of 
his death. 

We never had a better friend! 
We wish to be included among 
those who mourn. 





At last Edward Patrick Ringius 
has been “exposed.” For nearly 
one quarter of a century he has 
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PRECISION 
MOUTHPIECES 


price reductions. . 


MODELS! 


piece in America... 


(to mention a few). 


models is available. 


PRICES REDUCED! 


Because these fine precision mouth- 
pieces are English made and because 
of the recent adjustment in British 
currencies, we are pleased to announce 
. REDUCTIONS 
OF AS MUCH AS $7.50 ON SOME 








This will be good news to musicians 
who’ve wanted to play the revolution- 
ary new mouthpiece that, within a year, 
has become the most popular mouth- 
the mouthpiece 
that is played by such top stars as 
Charlie Ventura, Stan Getz, Sam Don- 
ahue,- Wardell Gray and Sonny Stitt 


Try a Berg Larsen at your dealer 
today! A tremendous variety of 


Write for beautiful new brochure 


Derg Larsen 


116 W. 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
eT] 
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Sam Donahue 
Nation’s most popular 
Saxophone-playing 
Maestro 


One or Two Hours 

Private Individual 

Instruction Weekly 
Approved for Veterans 


Single Subjects or 
Complete Courses 
SPRING CLASSES START JANUARY 23rd 


Register now to assure getting your favorite instructor. 
OUR 52nd YEAR 


A 


To Help Prepare YOU 
for a Professional 


A star-studded roster of outstanding 


DONAHUE, BYRNE and KRAL. 


Career in Music 


instructors, among them 


— 
‘| 


Bobby Byrne 
America’s foremost 
Trombone Stylist 


ALL MODERN 

DANCE BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 
TAUGHT 


Authorized Training 
in the 
SCHILLINGER 
SYSTEM OF 
ARRANGING 
& COMPOSITION 





Top Modern Piano Stylist 


WRITE FOR CATALOG M 






Strand Theatre Bldg., 1585 Broadway (Nr. 48th St.), N. Y. C. Circle 6-5370 4 | 


been Secretary-Treasurer of Local 
30, St. Paul. His re-election is as 
regular as the hands on granc- 
father’s clock. He plays trumpet— 
when he has time. Who do you 
suppose taught him the trumpet 
technique? A. F. Weldon and Wil- 
liam Paris Chambers. That is one 
reason why it is so easy for him to 
reach high C at election time. A 
fortissimo of congratulations! 





March unlocks the gate to Spring, 
With countless voices moved to sing; 
So time to put those skates away, 
And bring those straw hats into play. 





In a recent issue of the Army 
and Navy Musician we observe a 
fine picture of the 102nd Army Band 
passing review—in which our old 
friend Lieut. A. R. Teta, of New 
Haven, has a prominent place in 
thé official reviewing stand. In- 
cidental to the big doings Brother 
Teta was decorated with a twenty- 
five-year Connecticut service medal. 
If congratulations from _ civilian 
ranks are in order, here are ours 
in a double fortissimo. 





Local 8, of Milwaukee, has a By- 
Law which declares that an inter- 
mission of three minutes must be 
allowed the orchestra in every 





dance-hall program on a ballroom 
floor. As a humane gesture would 
it not be appreciated if some kind 
of ointment for itching foot relief 
were provided for those compelled 
to remain inanimate during those 
long three minutes? 





Three long minutes—and no shake of 
foot! 

Strange insurrection has failed to take 
root. 

Perhaps some one will sue out a Writ 
of Mandamus, 

Thus evolve something new to Make 
Milwaukee famous. 





Oh! Musie Land, you beat the band, 
With news from far Northwest; 

Sometimes ’tis hard to understand, 
Why so oft you bring the bet! 


Perhaps it really is because 
You wage a winning battle; 
You stand by all the music laws, 

The style in far Seattle. 





Press dispatches record—‘“Jealous 
husband shears wife’s red hair.” 
Whether lawn mower or other mow- 
ing machine was utilized is not 
specified. In view of color of the 
hirsute adornment, the fire depart- 
ment may have been called. 





Turning over new leaves some- 
times discloses haphazard incisions 
of the thumb-nail. 




















| HEIFETZ & PIATIGORSKY 
USE KOODLACH POLISH 
NOW Available to You 


Developed by A. Koodlach during his lifetime, this 
polish and varnish preservative enhances the beauty of your 
Depth of varnish color and wood grain is 
brought out, preserved and protected. Used in our own 
workshop on the world’s finest instruments. 


oz. BOTTLE NOW. POSTPAID 81.00 
B. KOODLACH (since 1910) 
740, N. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


string instrument. 


ORDER YOUR I'; 


Room of the new structure. 


Local 47 Dedicates New Home 


Saks anh ote pnb aR a aa ae 





Los Angeles Local 47 dedicated its new $500,000 building at 817 
Vine Street, Hollywood, on January 21st, beginning at 1:30 P. M. with 
an hour-long nationwide program broadcast over NBC, in which. Bob 
Hope, Phil Harris, Bing Crosby, Jimmy Durante, Lionel Barrymore, 
Ferde Grofe, many other stars, and a fifty-piece orchestra were heard. 
Formal dedication ceremonies took place on a huge outdoor stage, 
erected for the occasion. Here J. K. (“Spike”) Wallace, president of 
the Los Angeies local, welcomed the Mayor, the County Supervisors, 
and other dignitaries who came to help in the christening of the new 
home. An eighty-five-piece band saluted the raising of the flag over 
the structure. From then on, a wide variety of musical programs went 
on, by way of housewarming. General Program Chairman for ali events 
was John te Groen, vice-president of the local, who had yeoman help 
from Maury Paui and Al Meyer, Recording and Financial Secretaries. 

From 3:15 P. M. until 9:00 P. M. thirteen different orchestras played 
successively in. the Auditorium of the new building, which seats 600. 
In the same hall, seven different dance bands spelled each other from 
9:00 P. M. until 2:00 A. M., while during the earlier part of the evening 
concert jazz and classical music were played in the Women’s Club 


The new building, of steel, concrete, and glass, is in the California 
modern style of architecture, with an interior patio which is to have 


landscape planting in true Southwest style. 


The auditorium, foyer, 


rehearsal halls, and recreation rooms will be set apart from the business 
offices, which are grouped on the second floor. An inter-related color 
scheme has been used throughout the building, and all*floor coverings, 
draperies and furniture have been assembled with a view to enhancing 
the over-all scheme. 











| Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
| State Board for Vocational Education, V.A. Contract. 


| Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 











FEBRUARY. 








| Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 








The Rockwell: Sdad of Tone 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 





for Catalog. 















Musician’s DAILY RECORD 


BOOK Start now to keep an accurate 
record of all expense deductible 
on your income tax. A handy pocket-size 
edition for all income and expense entries. 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY. Send $1.00 to 


KEN PAYTON 
1292 Edwards Ave., LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 
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YUMA, 


f Imported from France 
by A. Duques. First 
Prize of The Paris 


First Clarinetist with N.B.C. for 18 
Presently First Clarinetist with 
Matual W.O.R. Symphony. Teacher of 
Clarinet at the Juilliard School of Music. 











PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 


detached without harming mechanism. 
, grand or spinet! Sold only on money 


full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., 











Official Business 


(Continued from page thirty-five) 


Local 613, Mobile, Ala. (colored) 
—President, George Leland, 403 
Cuba, Apt. 41; Secretary, Melzer J. 
Williams, 1705 Buck St. Phone:. 
6-8412. 

Local 632, Jacksonville, Fla. (col- 
ored )—Secretary, Albert Peterson, 
613 West Ashley St., St. Petersburg 
4, Fla. 

Local 645, Sayre, Pa.—Secretary, 
Les. D. Brown, 2 Lincoln St., Wav- 
erly, N. Y. 

Local 679, Muskogee, Okla.—Sec- 
retary, John B. Benedetto, 624 Kan- 
kakee St. Phone: 6070. 

Local 694, Greenville, S. C.—Sec- 
retary, Charles F. Sprouse, 15 Clair- 
mont Drive, Route 5. Phone: 3-3527. 

Local 698, Asheville, N. C. (col- 
ored )—President, Robert Alien, 291 
White Ave.; Secretary, John W. 
Chiles, 28 Gray St. 

Local 709, Bozeman, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, Clifford D. Knapp, Hathhorn 
Apt. 

Local 759, Pontiac, I1l.—President, 
Gail Brannon, 704 North Main. 

Local 768, Bangor, Maine—Presi- 
dent, Merlin F. Rogers, 160 Silver 
Road. 

Local 777, 
President, Bernard Corrigan, 
South Lincoln. 


Grand Island, Neb.— 
412 





CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
President, J. K. “Spike” Wallace, 
817 North Vine St., Los Angeles, 38, 
Calif.; Secretary, Maury Paul, 817 
North Vine St., Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 

Local 54, Zanesville, Ohio—Secre- 
tary, Louis C. Roberts, 743 West- 
bourne Ave. 

Local 91, Westfield; Mass.—Presi- 
dent, Joseph Kratochvil, 443 East 
Main St.; Secretary, Charles D. 
Hagan, 68 Mountainview St. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Arch Merrifield, Box 812. 
Phone: 2306. 

Local 124, Olympia, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Chas. B. (Chuck) Wagner, 
Capitol Apts., No. 302. 

Local 225, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho— 
Secretary, Charles Best, 1502 North 
Fourth. Phone: 897-W-2. 

Local 289, Dubuque, lowa—Presi- 
dent, Frank T. Nagele, 285 Brad- 
ley St. 

Local 320, Lima, Ohio—President, 
Jack C. Bigelow, Spencerville, Ohio. 

Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.—Sec- 
| retary, Richard Ebers, 644 Cowles 
| Ave. 

Local 409, Lewiston, Maine—Pres- 
ident, Emile J. Beauparlant, 32 
Highland Ave. 

Local 422, Beaver Dam, Wis.— 
Secretary, Harry Radlund, R. R. 1, 
| Horicon, Wis. 


| Downie, 


| George S. 








i rlar nd | D rums ont ‘Accened 
Reconditioned pedal 
Hickory and Alumi-Flash 


REPAIRS 


DRUM SERVICE - 


FREE! GREAT haeted DRUM CATALOG atost COMPLETE IN THE WORLD) 


ginal Pari s) Cel lestas, Musser Vibes and Marimbas, 


, England; WFL Ludwig 
A complete line of A. Zild 


vibes and cel estas. Famous Carr 


ympani Mallets. ... 
Write for your copy today .. . Specify items most interested in. 


SPECIALTIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 
SPECIAL SOUND EFFECTS 


339 West 43rd St N. ¥. 18 








Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Sec- 
retary, L. A. Miller, Box 512. Phone: 
20802. 

Local 537, Boise, Idaho—Secre- 
tary, H. S. Joslyn, -2204 Main St. 

Local 589, Columbus, Ohio (col- 
ored)—Secretary, Edward E. Beard, 
71 North Monroe Ave. 

Local 607, Decatur, Ind.—Secre- 
tary, Vernon Hebble, 310 North Sec- 
ond St. 

Lecal 694, Greenville, S. C.—Pres- 
ident, J. Furman Neal, 301 Brook- 
wood Drive. 

Local 709, Bozeman, Mont.—Sec- 
retary, William R. White, 415 West 
Dickerson. 





ERASURES 


Due to the lack of space the following Erasures 


were omitted from the anuary issuc: 
Eric L. 


Herbert 


David \ Lindner, 
Mauceli, John McGhee, 
Munch, Albert Meiff, Tommy 
Mace, Guy A. Montaina, Loumell Morgan, Harry 
S. Golder, Dennis F. Gansinger, Dick Geoffrion, 
Irving A. Garson, Sidney Griller, Howard Goldman, 
Robert Garrett, Raphael J. Gomez, Joseph F. 
Gaccino, Joseph S. Gallipani, Eric Hauser, Sidney 
Heaton, Alfred E. Hassock, Harry A. Holt, Jr., 
William A. Harrod, Jack W. Holmes, Sidney 
Harris, Benjamin Harris, Stanford A. Harewood, 
Mapson B. Hayling, Leonard Hawkins, Coleman C, 
Hoppin, Ethel Hass, Dolphus Hooten, Max Helf- 
man, Florence F. WHelfman, Nicholas Hazilla, 
Patricia Hawkins, William F. Hitz, Sidney W. 
Heaton, James E. C. Highsmith, Jr., Richard C. 
Hull, Richard E. Hilbert, Nathaniel Howell, J. H 
Hamilton, Sampson E. Horton, Ronald G. Hodges, 
Colin Hampton, Bertram A. Holmes, George J. 
Hoizmacher, Edward F. Hippolitus, Isaac G. Irvis, 
Joseph M. De Simone, Angelo De Vito, Robert R. 
Samuel Durant, Ernest P. Di Laurenzio, 
Tony Daniels, Louis A. De Jesus, Anthony Digioia, 
Deiniger, John E. Defrenes, Clyde Davis, 
Dudley, Dominick De Martino, Nicholas 
Arnold David, Mustapha Daleel, Seymour 
Prudence C. Di Maio, Carlos M. Diaz, 
Edward F. Doherty, William B. 
John Eppolito, George 
Count Edmonson, Ray 


James Leftenant, 
Lomnitz, Joseph J. 
Meyer, William C. 


Forrest A. 
De Jesus, 
Dachman, 
Joseph De Mauro, 
Errante, Joseph Esposito, 
Estrader, Louis G. Elgart, 
Eberle, Gerald N. Elman, Sidney Feldman, Felix 
Ferdinando, Harry Fishbine, Robert Fishel, Edward 
Fahy, Stan Facey, Edward H. From, Frank Fri- 
saura, Johnston T. Foster, Richard J. Frevert, 
Ezra Frend, Harold Ferster, Paul Friedman, Leon 
Fleisher, Vincent Fiorello, Gerson Bernstein, Martin 
Buxton, Samuel Belsham, Iris Brussels, James A. 
Buxton, Myron Becker, Henry L. Betterly, Miguel 
M. Berrios, Harry Berman, Charles Boehm, Kitty 
Brown, Martin Becker, Martin Bleiman, Norman L. 
Bates, Shelton E. Booth, Jack Birnbaum, Mortimer 
Brown, Frank C. Bauer, James F. Bertic, Frank 
Bonsignore, William WH. Bennett, Elizabeth R. 
Began, Harold L. Bossle, Philip Burton, Oswald 
\. Brown, Cleveland Bing, David Bowers, Theo. 
Braverman, Robert J. Brennan, Stanley Baum, 
Vincenzo Cerasulo, Arthur H. Child, John R. 
Cunniffe, Ann Cusomano, Louis Contardi, Phil 
Cubinar, Patrick J. Callahan, Ralph D. C. Curcio, 
Enrique Chavarria, Ron L. Carver, Lee S. Crabtree, 
Sidney B. Stoneburn, Maron Smith, Alexander 
Stock, Athelstan Skeete, Valaida Snow, Bernard 
Schwartz, Conrad R. Silke, Irving Stern, Marty 
Samel, Philip F. Solomon, Wm. O. Smith, Jr., Fritz 
I Spielman, George H. Sabback, Betty S. 
Schlenger, Ernest Sax, William E. Swanston, Luba 
Z. Small, Anthony Suozzo, Louis Savel, Harry 
Stoller, Harvey H. Sobelman, Ralph Smellow, 
Samuel R. Sapell, Victor P. Sullivan, Rupert J. 
Spencer, Epifanio Santano, Richard J. Smith, 
James P. Smith, George A. Scarpa, Albert Srour, 
Harold A. Stines, Robert Smith, Albert Siminoff, 
Alex Seward, George T. Saunders, Samuel Schorr, 
Alexander C. Sample, Minnie A. Spencer, Alex- 
ander J}. Solga, Jerome Seltzer, Bernard Stein- 
Richard Siegal, Dennis J. Strong, Mu- 
Sadiq, Aaron Sklut, Marvin I. Sauppe, 
Schimski, Sheldon 1. Sixfin, William 
Sidney S. Sattelmeir, Robert Schiff, 
Schwarzmann, Hilde Sherkof, C. Mikael 
Scheremetiew, Peter Schaeffer, Francisco P. Sosa, 
Constantine Stronghilos, Mabel S. Smyth, Francis 
J. Segretto, Lloyd E. Turner, Irving Taylor, Geo. 
Taitt, Quentin P. Thompson, Pablo Taenzer, Leo 
P. Tassi, Wm. C. Thompson, Louis B. Trebony, 
Arthur Trepper, Louise L. Trotter, Charles E. 
Thompson, Sol M.* Teich, Edward W. Trinka, 
James E. Taylor, Thomas J. Terry, Bernard Teiger. 
Phyllis G. Tannenbaum, C. C. T. Tricarico, Joseph 
S. Tarantino, Sol Tepper, Harold Teplitz, Stanley 
Thompson, Walter Nowicki, Martin Newman 
Alex N. Nichiporuk, Robert Neuman, Murray 
Nadel, Harry Noveck, Manuel Ovando, Frank 
Olimpio, Kathleen Ostgard, John J. O'Neil, E. B 
Owen, Ir., John F. Oleskowicz, Jack O’Brien 
Stanley Orons, Anne Phillips, Nick Pellico, Paul 
Polansky, Emerich Pecha, Jr., Lou Posner, Jocelyn 
Powell, Sal A. Perrone, Philip Parodi, Jason J. 
Perline, Vincent A. Pizzacar, Eugenio Paniagua, 
Robert Parry, Joseph L. Paone, Henry Payne, 
Irving A. Parker, Aldo Pescarmona, Frank L. 
Prebeg, John J. Perrilla, Dave Pugsley, 
Pasquantonio, Gasper V. Piparo, 


berger, 
hammed 
Joseph A. 
Shingler, 

David M. 





DIRECTONE DOMINATES 
THE ACCORDION ‘MARKET 


No. 2,448,682; 
potented Italy ond Germany 


Exclusive feature of 
PANCORDION 
AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 
120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


New York 1, N.Y 


i 461 Eighth Avenue 


FREE! 


8 x 10 Glossy Photo of 


LAWRENCE WELK 
with his 
PANCORDION 


NEW 1950 EDITION 
MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CUIDE 


% A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waitzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
44 Pages. pt. 
* A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers". 
% ‘Song Hits through the Years" . . . The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 
SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY ‘TODAY $1.00 
50c Edition Also Available 


A RAY DE VITA 











Repairing and Reconditioning 
Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 

All Work Guaranteed 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 











Louis C. 
Miguel A. Por- 
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VOICE DEVELOPER’) 





YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 


Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 


“OZ" VOICE DEVELOPER 
Box 665 (11a) St. Lovis, Missouri 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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“THE MIRACLE PRACTICING MUTES” 
..-For ALL Stringed Instruments! 





Front view of Violin Mute, wt. less than 2 oz. 
NOW — practice at home or hotel any 
hour, day or night, in quiet privacy at 
your convenience, with no risk 
of disturbing others. 

Widely acclaimed by profession- 
als, artists and students alike as 
the “miracle practicing mute” 
.. . the practicing mutes are 
unmatched in precision tone re- 
duction. Invented by a profes- 
sional violinist and composer. 
Made of polished, chrome fin- 
ished brass. Carefully tapered 
slots fit any violin bridge. Exact 
weight and balance dampen all 
vibration without rasp, buzz or 
tone distortion. Fully patented, 
U.S.2475055. Price only $4.00 
for the Violin mute, cash with 
ordered, delivered anywhere in 
the U. S., postage paid. Your 
money back following return of 
mute in 10 days if not thoroly Side View 
satisfied. 

Mutes for Viola, Cello, and Bass are now in 
production and will be available in about 90 days 
for shipping. Place your order now. 


Viola $6.00 Cello $8.00 Bass $10.00 
ARGYLE MUTE COMPANY 


NOT INCORPORATED 


19 South Wells Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 











A SENSATIONAL HIT 


TROMBONISTS 


ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER 
(Nickel-plated) developed by 
ANDY SINDLAR (Trombon- 
ist). Pocket Clip ... Clips 
on Rack . . . Removable Noz- 
zle to clean Spray Pin... 
Clamp to hold in any case. 
The Sprayer all Trombonists 
have been looking for. 
Price $2.00 
At Your Local Dealer 
Otherwise Write 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSIC CO. 
Distributors 
151 West 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 
New Response Mouthpieces 




















LEARN TO ARRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Step by step, you learn all the devices used by 
leading arrangers. Instruction available through 
personal lessons or by mail. Call, write or 
phone for full information and free chord chart. 
DICK JACOBS - SY OLIVER 
(11th Floor) 1619-B Broadway, New York 19 


Cs Circle 7-2904 


GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Add 
to your knowledge with 60 Modern Licks, Runs. 
Apply to own take-off styles of Christian 
Barnes, Reinhardt, etc., transcribed from record- 
ings. Note and number system. Strictly profes- 
sional material. $1.00 postpaid. No C.O.D.’s. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 














“The Clarinet and Clarinet Playing” 
A TEXT—241 Pages 
$3.75 Postpaid 


At your local dealer, or direct from 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN 
Salt Point, New York 
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tillo, Arthur Perlman, Paul W. Prinz, Jr., Helen 
G. Pierson, Frank Prine, John Parasconda, Clito 
L. Piermarini, Arthur Pfeiffer, Raymond J Iverson, 
Claude B. Jones, Reggie Johnson, Sidney Jenkins, 
Theodore Jerard, Wm. D. Junsch, Donald F. Joseph, 
Jerome J. Jacobs, Rennie Jacobson, Harold Juris, 
Earl A. Johnson, Ira B. R. Joachim, Josephine 
Johrson, James W. Johnson, George J. Joseph, 
Julio Jimenez, Augustine Julia, Jr., Robt. Johnson, 
Moses Jarmond, Emmet V. Kelly, Jack Kayton, 
Marie Keith, Stanley Z. Kilinski, Jr., Jack Kiven, 
Paul Kovarick, Jerry King, Stanley K. Kowal, 
Stanley Katz, Eugenia L. Koontz, William Keane, 
Christopher L. Kiernan, Joseph A. Kalmus, Herbt. 
Karstadt, Kurt FE. Kuehn, Jr., William R. Klang, 
Lillian M. Kallir, Clarence W. Kenney, Sheldon 
Kurland, Vite A. Laraia, Victor Lee, William P. 
Lesko, Paul Lanteri, Joseph Lupis, Daniel J. Far- 
rar, John G. Frey, Norman Friedberg, Adrienne 
Fried, Richard N. Freeth, Nicholas A. Falgiano, 
Albert H. Fairweather, John A. Fabiano, Carlos D. 
Fernandez, Allen M. Forte, Howard C. Flaton, 
Mark P. Fisher, Jr., John E. Flynn, Ed. H. Fahl- 
busch, Obie W. Farley, Jr., Erwin A. Frezza, 
Alfred Gardner, Ernest G. Grunwald, Edward L. 
Gibbs, Fred Goodman, Joseph Gardner, Morris 
Gottesman, Joseph Goldberg, Mary R. Grandahl, 
Lloyd Gillion, Paul Gruber, Angelo Giglio, 
Leonard Greene, Joseph A. Gentile, Martin God- 
win, Rudy J. Giordano, Eddie Garson, Benjamin 
Goldman, Lawrence Greenspan, Charles E. Grant 
3rd, Jon M. Grant, Norman Gordon, Allan Gittler, 
Julius Gerber, Louis M. Gray, Joseph Gasparino, 
Joseph H. Gordon, Richard B. Cole, Christine 
Cusumano, Rocco‘ Curto, Earle Coleman, Ruth 
Carvette, Rafael Caraballo, Marvin Cohen, Chas 
Cohen, Joseph Casdin, Tully Camerini, Elvin M. 
Clearfield, Angelo S. Chessari, Salvatore Cinque, 
John T. Cianflone, John E. Cornick, Martin Cher- 
mak, Joseph E. Castaldo, Vincent C. Chatfield, 
Vincent E. Cafiero, Olive D. Cavouti, Phillip H. 
Cooper, Angel Casas, Frederick F. Coble, Juancito 
R. Chapman, James Chisholm, Edward Chiariello, 
Richard D. Cummins, David Carter, Jr., John P. 
Clare, Jack Calabresse, Samuel Cutler, Enripue 
Carbia, Edmund Carbia, Felix Casdigne, Carmine 
C. Catalano, Theodora’ De Cosna, Gerald Doblin, 
Dick Dixon, Raymond Dessimoz, Axel Daughtery, 
Adrian De Haas, Augusto De Thomas, Jack 
Doherty, Hyman H. Andelman, Fletcher B. Allen, 
Walter Ahrens, Fabian J. Andre, Catherine T. 
Aarons, Leo Apicello, E. Vincent Anderberg, 
Lucrecia Acevedo, Betty R. Altshiller, Reginald 
T. Ashby, Evelyn Alfred, Evans N. Aldrich, 
Melvin Aptaker, Salvatore Augliera, Herman 
Archibald, Alvin Aron, Canido A. Antomattei, 
Arthur J. Ambrosini, Anibal G. Ambert, Harold 
Altman, Richard B. Andrews, James Austin, Paul 
W. Assenza, Robert P. Andrews, Anthony M. 
Aiello, Vincent F. Aulicino, Walter Bull, Paul 
Brandwein, Roger T. Boyd, John Brugnoli, Cor- 
nellia M. Berry, Albert Bruder, Maurice V. Browne, 
Leo Buttafuoco, Harold Byrns, Roy Branker, Paul 
A. Belanger, John Beck, Joe Blanco, Al B. Berger, 
Jerome Bernstein, Martin Barsky, Michael Bryan, 
Charles Rosenberg, James Benner, Jack Dinerman. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Irving Slifkin. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Bob Deckard, Jimmy 
White, High M. Aspinwall (Chick Martin), Ralph 
E. Bolen, Frank Gomez. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Elmer Masse, Sara- 
lee Askin, Philip Bianchi, Joseph Cervelloni, 
Betty J. Dean, Otto L. Eichel, Wesley Grover, 
Merle F. Hunter, Yolanda Leiss, William J. Long, 
Robert J. Madison, Richard G. Palmer, Mrs. Keith 
H. Robinson, Nino Rosso; Darrell M. Stubs, 
Marion A. Todd, Don Garlick, Glennes Garlick. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Marion Lancaster, 
Oscar Taylor Mitchell, Wm. C. Weatherford, 
Carlo Venesia. 

Yakima, Wash., Loccal 442—Edmund Kaleiani 
Kamai. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Antigo, Wis., Local 638—Milford Rabe, George 
Voelz. 

Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—John Hanson. 

Bangor, Me., Local 768—Gordon Cook, Charles 
Adams. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Don Delfiacca, 
Agnes Kraft, John Marotti (McKay), Roy Mc- 
Kinnis, James Newbolt, Wm. Short, Lucy Mae 
Stewart, Archie Taylor, Harry Palmer, Donald Viti. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Harry K. Bahner, 
Floyd Bartholomew, Vernon A. Hammer, Harland 
C. Hinkle, Leroy Kehs, Donald G. Markle, 
Walter A. Pierok, Reginald Bartholomew, Esther 
DeLeon, Harold W. Haas, Wilbur M. Keiper, 
Robert J. Lloyd, John Nero, Bernard Terzigne. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—John D. Alessi, Fortu- 
nate G. Amante, Americo Amodeo, James Athens, 
Benedict D. Aucoin, Arne Autio, Lindsay H. 
Ayer, Jr., Henry J. Aylward, Armand E. Bachand, 
Albert Badgers, Mitchell Baizen, Donald S. Baker, 
Jack Banchick, Gordon E. Barrantine, Warren 
Beauchemin, Harold E. Belcher, Anthony Bellac- 
qua, Felix Berces, Gorizia Bergman, Nicholas D. 
Bertocci, Carleton St. Croix Beyer, Harold Bloom, 
Angelo Boncore, W. Gerard Bottorff, Herman 
Brenner, George Broomfield, Richard D. Brown- 
ville, Rocco Buttiglieri, Sidney S$. Cahan, Vincent 
D. Canino, James J. Canty, Stephen J. Celi, Vito 








Citino, Jr., James H. Clark, Paul R. Clement, 
Louis S. Cocuzzo, Gabriel Colangelo, Christy 
Colard, Eugene M. Colmes, Philip Cooper, Joseph 
A. Cordaro, Anthony Costa, Buddy Courtney, 
Emanuel Cucchiaro, Milton Leo Dalins, James 
Lange Davies, Robert F. DeCelle, Vincent A. 
DeMattia, Vincent DeNunzio, William L. De- 
Veau, Jr., James DeVita, Charles DiGaetano, 
Letitia Donohue, George L. Dorlay, Jr., Pete 
Dorney, Lawrence S. Duncan, Mary Lou Dus- 
seault, Eleanor Eldridge, Donald L. Finamore, 
Joseph Z. Fine, Edwin J. Fisher, Abraham Fleit- 
man, James P, Foley, Norman Foster, Dyson 
Fourness, Jr., Louis Fox, A. Edward Gallinaro, 
Edmund J. Gedrocz, Edward A. Gibson, Edwin 
L. Glick, Louis Glick, Earle N. Goff, Jr., Leonard 
Gordon, Ray P. Gould, Frank Grasso, Jr., Henry 
J. Grennon, Natalie Grossman, Charles G. Hall, 
Manning W. Hamilton, Donald H. Hillery, 
Thomas H. Holohan, Jr., Julio F. Incardone, 
Frank A, Jaffe, Edward J. Janigan, Herbert Karol, 
Bernard King, John W. King, Richard R. Kole, 
Herbert Kravitz, Emile J. Labelle, James A. Lam- 
bert, James A. Lanza, Patsy LaSelva, Davie 
Leavitt, Jacob J. Levine, Donald J. Lewis, Wil- 
lard P. Lindner, Richard Lombardi, Frank G. 
Maio, David Maltzman, Joseph J. Manning, 
Samuel D. Margolis, Charles H. Mariano, Ralph 
Masters, Joseph J. Mazzarino, George J. Mc- 
Dowell, Arthur P. McLellan, Rudolph W. Menga, 
Marvin Meyer, John G. Miles, Louis F. Mucci, 
Joseph Munda, Nina Murdock, Willard M. Mur- 
dock, Marvin A. Nigh, Richard B. Noble, Robert 
E. Norris, Nellis R. Novak, Stanley Olewski, 
Alfred B. Olson, James F. Otis, Terry Page, 
Ralph S. Parks, Louis Pascucci, Bryant W. Patten, 
B. J. Patterson, Frank P. Patti, Antonio Petracca, 
Patrick Pergola, Gerrish Pike, Vitali Podolsky, 
Betty Ann Potter, Wm. F. Roche, Harry H. 
Rodgers, Jr., Anthony J. Rossi, Milton G. Rubin, 
Betty Rupert, Dana K. Russell, John J. Ryan, Paul 
H. Scott, Henry Sesnovich, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., 
Lucy A. Shimkus, Israel L. Sklar, Keith Sloan, 
Rocco Spada, Vincent Speranza, Armand N. 
Starita, Raymond Stewartson, Edward F. Sullivan, 
Ernest Susser, Joseph B. Talone, Arthur O. Torn- 
quist, Lourent J. Torno, Carl J. Toscano, John 
Trainovitch, Edward F. Udell, Edward V. Venuti, 
Frank J. Unni, Frank E. Ward, Caroline Wildes, 
Ella Wilson, G. Rowland Young, Jr., Anthony 
W. Zaitz. 

Cedar Rapids, 
Olson, Marvin Fricke, 
Don Deamer. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—C. M. Eng- 
strom, Herbert Corder, I. G. Dawson, D. L. 
Willcox, Russell Minson. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Lynn Rockwell. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Clito L. Piermarini. 

Glen Lyon, Pa., Local 696—Joseph (Ronnie) 
Tucker. 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Max Rathbun, 
Leonard E. Rhyner. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Frank Silva, Leslie 
D. Wareham, Walter M. Wray. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Howard Deanto, Ber- 
nard Goodman, Jack Grahling, Maurice Oberdick, 
Charles Veit, Edw. Williams. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Fran- 
cesco Bausi, Jean-Guy Cantara, Norman Dunbar, 
Michael Feher, Paul Frechette, Fernand Graton, 
Marcelle Graton, Marcello Juanes, Paul Langlois, 
Ernest Larman, Donat Larocque, Jack Malcolm, 
Bernard Mannion, Brian Shea, Ross Tait, John 
Timmins, Guy Tremblay, Rene Viau, Gabriel 
Meunier, Lloyd Follette, Ralph Smith, Gabriel 
Paradis, Cyril H. Worrell, Laurette Auger, Denise 
Beauchamp, Frank Barrett, Paul Denis, Fernand 
Dorval, Steve Dwyer, Jacques Feeney, Doreen 
Gillespie, Marie Graton, Marlene Hall, Chuck 
Higgins, Leslie Hoffman, Jimmy Mesene, Patsy 
Peloquin, A. Gaspard Robert, Andy Shorter, Ed- 
ward Sweeney, Rodrick Tremblay, Paul Petelle, 
Claude Resther. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Alfred Arcieri, Richard 
B. Collins, Kenneth Custer, John Fisher, William 
A. Gabriel, David M. Gardner, Jon M. Grant, 
Adrian Greenberg, Jack Hilfinger, Ray W. John- 
son, Beth G. Jones, Raynold A. Krause, Dorothy 
O. Martel, John J. Milane, Ruby E. Mosely, Wil- 
liam Moss, Richard O’Brien, Maximo Rivera, 
Harlan B. Rogers, Jr., Saul Sadur, Albert A. Sims, 
Leon A. Summerlin, Emma Von Zamft. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Uehl Anderson, 
Robert Atwood, John Datzer, Arthur Elsner, Ber- 
nice Ford, Mary J. Graves, Ray Jolitz, Elmer 
Lenz, James Lijewski, James Lorentz, Richard 
Macomber, Monte Meldman, Louis J. Neu, Joseph 
Peck, Salvatore Valdovinos, Allan Wolters. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Elizabeth 
Coffey, Dom D’Amato, Stephen Kindle, Joseph 
Guadagnina, Joseph Tranotto, Marie Weiden, Jos. 
Skurzynski, Clifford Weeks. 2 

Niagara Falls, N. J., Local 106—Joe Colosi, 
Edw. Albert Freeland, Harry LaValley, John 
Sopzuk. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, Local 298—Emil 
H. Vendette, Stanley Stewart, Charles MacDonald. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Albert C. 
Edmonds, Robert D. Coy, John F. Douglas, Robert 
L. Duncan, Dick Gasaway, Robert L. Grove, 
Charles M. Kelly, Bert Kennedy, Gene H. Midyett, 
Bill M. Reynolds, J. T. Scroggins. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Charles L. McDaniel, 
Barbara McDaniel, Violet Ray, Lowell B. Hamil- 
ton, Harold L. Hayes, Ralph Major, Benny Miller, 
Einar E. Olsen, Joe Parish, Robert E. Peterson. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Harry E. Barnes. Micha 
E. Beard, Eben Lou Campbell, Richard H. Elliott, 
Chester L. Haines, Della M. Jenkins, Melvin N. 
Johnson, James H. Jones, Clyde R. Lamborn, 


Iowa, Local 137—Lorimer V. 
Robert W. McDermott, 


Robert H. Lee, Harold C. Leffler, Sr., Paul W. 
Lohrman, Howard E, Platt,- Jean Reese, Burton 





Oboe 
English Horn 
Bassoon 


Reed Cases 








Supplies and Tools 
| for Reed Makers 


AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED CO. 


BEACHWOOD PARK 
WARSAW - - - INDIANA 














ROLLER BEARING 


ZIP-TITE THE MOST 
SENSATIONAL SAX SLING 
FLASH ADJUSTMENT TO 
ANY DESIRED LENGTH 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
TO GIVE 
SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION 
CHOICE OF COLOR: 
RED - BLACK 
WHITE - BLUE 


FIN-DER 
SAX-SLING 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 











OR BUY C 
FIN-DER'S 
4th AVE 


CALIF 








MEMBERS—WEAR YOUR OFFICIAL 
UNION LAPEL BUTTON 

@ Beautifully Engraved 
in Gold 

@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 

@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 





PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
MAIL POSTCARD TO 


BOX 87, BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 
BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
pumas Check or Money Order Accepted gusumeesd 





LEARN “HOT”? PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellish figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to pther keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 
points, color effects, swingy backgrounds. 











Elmer B. Fuchs 335,,2ast 18 &. 











PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—Unlock your hands; they are 
the VITAL LINK between brain and instru- 
ment. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato by 
a few minutes’ daily practice away from the 
instrument. Descriptive booklet, “FINGER 
MAGIC.” COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 



































































































CHIRON 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 
REEDS 


eee 
Made in France of the 
finest French Cane. 
For better tone, use 
VIBRATORS, the 
reeds with the famous 
GROOVES! 
« 

10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 

Ask Ywuur Dealer 
H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
New York City 











No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolution- 
ary new phonograph records give true piano tones. 
We furnish professional tools (record player if 
needed), instruction manuals, including spinet tun- 
ing. Full training in piano repair—and how to line 
up work for BIG earnings. Send today for free 
literature. 
CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 

Dept. 241 129 E. Michigan Av., Lansing 16, Mich. 








COUNTERPOINT and HARMONY 

Let me send you my pamphlet describ- 

ing these lessons and telling you how 

you can use them for self-instruction. 
JOHN MAX LEIPOLD 

218 8S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 











GUITAR TEACHERS! 


1 went you to see my Guitar Method, 
Parts 1-2-3 (Melody and Chords), written 
for the Beginner to Advanced Orchestra 
Player. These 3 books retail for $3.75. 
Send me $1.00 and | will mail you all 3 
books as a Special Introductory Offer. 
STEPHEN ST. JOHN, Publisher 
638 Hamilton St., Schenectady 7, N. Y. 
Member Local 85 














PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 


THE AXEL METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Mlinois 
MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE. 


WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
9016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











J]. Sherwoo%, Martin W. Vogelsang, Donald E. 
Wagner, Robert L. Wilson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Clyde Bellin, John 
B. Cleary, Bernard W. Conolly, Harold V. Cor- 
tom, Jr., Jame R. Cregan, Ralph Davis, Wm. F. 
DeStefano, John S. Dickson, Jos. J. Dove, Charles 
Feiglstok, Jos. Giordano, Calvin Gwaley. John B. 
Hannon, Thos. J. Harkenrider, Jack Hilfinger, 
Fred Kaufman, H. B. Kent, Harry Kleber, Wm. 
Kosinski, Betty B. LaValley, Robert Ledgerwood, 
Fred Marzan, Wm. Miklos, Grace Mitchel, Tony 
Narozzi, Margie Nelson, Jack Peck, Anthony M. 
Ponte, Howard R. Seaman, Raymond R. Sokol, 
Robert H. Stephen, James Thompson, Rocco Tocci, 
Richard A. Tomko. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Gilbert Askey, Joe 
Baldi, Robert Dentz, Pearl Finkelstein, Harold 
Ford, Cecil Jenkins, Vern Kent, Earl Nelson, 
Tone Randall, Herman” Smith, Herbert Barney, 
John Pellegrino, Manuel G. Ferri, Wm. Shrews- 
bury. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—James T. May. 

Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Joseph Moncato. 

St. Catherines, Ont., Canada, Local 299—Larry 
Benson, Donald Bertin, Arthur Gill, Frank Ven- 
tresca, Steven Berkin, Alex Tatarnic, Rhea Tritton, 
Walter Tatarnic, Lois Galway, Nick Goss, Charles 
Dorsay, Herbert Reinhart, Charles Pounder, 
Chester Chaffe, John F. Dearing, Gilbert Shepherd. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Howard G. Lind, 
Dorothy L. Sheridan, Lawrence A. Vilendrer. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Arthur Balicki, John 
Franek, Alvin Rodewalt, Andrew (Hill) Ruschak, 
Herbert Wise, Richard Zagatta. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Minnie Matthews, 
John Dinda, Henry Kloski. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—James Taylor, 
Elieas McKenzie. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Manuel G. Balelo, 
John G. Fernandes, Edward C. Leanues. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—George R. Hebert, 
Frank J. Baker, Jr., Leonard Danahy, Alfred E. 
Gauthier, Walter H. Hildreth, Jr., Henry N. 
King, Paul F. McGrath, Oscar L. Manty, Roland 
L. Picard, Jos. Piscione, Burton Silverman. 


EXPULSIONS 


Ely, Nev., Local 212—Bessie Dizzia. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—George Wilcox. 

Klamath Falls, Ore., Local 495—Harry Vogt- 
man. 

Kenosha, Wis., Local 59—Selsus E. Adbritton, 
Reed Brewer, Lloyd Burby, Carl Cheney, Albert 
Chiappetta, Roy Curio, Kenneth Firchow, Rose 
Gross, Earl Pfarr, Paul Ponzio, Seyman Stern. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Frederick R. Hines. 

New Brunswick, N. Y., Local 204—Louis Biro, 
Casper Cardinale, Allen Pearson, Frank Chibaro, 
Michael Chamzuk, Felix Ferenga, Samuel Gio- 
como, Charles Hull, George Norman, Stephan 
Palahach, Frank Pfeiffer, Walter Rogers, John 
Reghetti, Daniel Solomon, Lester Seminick, 
James Winchester. 

New Castle, Pa., Local 27—John Banks, Patsy 
Benincase, Julian Budzowski, Grant Carmack, 





Howard Edgar, Chester Garwig, Fred Johns, 
Theodore Lelenko, Richard Mooney, George 
Thomas. 


New Orleans, La., Local 174—Arthur Wickboldt. 
Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Charies Dupre, Bobbie 
Black (Dupre), Robert F. Tilton. 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Helen Greengo, 
Donald Worke. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Leo Labunski, Jos. E. 
Sengler, Paul Varga, Jr., Russell L. Severns, Harry 
R. Gilcrest, Charles Ruston, Weldon M. Williams. 

Antigo, Wis., Local 638—Lyman Lund. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Wm. Ebersberger, 


Emmette Morelli, Adam Mrahunek, Melvin 
Robinson. 
Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Donald P. Green, 


Leo Koprivsek. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Vincent Parla, Thomas 
A. Furtado, David Arthur Yarin, Faust D. Fiore, 
Helen Burgess Huxtable, Octavius Martinoli, 
Andronike J. Mekelatos, John Brown. 

Bend, Ore., Local 700—Ann Fisher. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Thomas J. Haley, An- 
thony Spachtholz, Kathryn M. Wiles. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Peter Cuvicello. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Norman Aillds, 
Hazel Allds, Harry Russell. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Edmund H. Attwood, 
Jos. Marino, Helen G. Morton, John G. Raptis, 
Rafael Castro (El Congo), Henri Rose, Forest 
Hollingsworth, Alan Remington, Ethel Terry 
Crawford, James F. Moore, Salvatore Badali (Don 
Fabian), Robert W. Harris, lIanco Branisteano, 
Albert E. Rosi, Anthony Novota, Edw. J. Cizck, 
‘Theodore A. Daum, 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Harold Ousley, John 
D. Taylor, L. C. McKinley, Isaac Cameron, James 
A. Robinson, Warren McNair, Clifford Davis. 
Alfred Piersall? Purcell Brockenborough, Robert 
Montgomery,.Edw. Frazier, Leroy Brown, Eugene 
Teague, Billie Mabon, Anna Crockett, Ronald 
Hall, Leroy C. Flanagan, Eddie Clark, Vernel 
Fournier, Eugene L. Smith, George Steinbach, 
Ernest Price, Austin Powell, Frank Stevenson, 
Lorenzo Johnson, Roy Kins, Harold McConnell. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Local 4—Herbert W. Adler, 
William Arvay, Fred J. Consorte (Grant), Ernest 
S. Kovach, Alexander O. Szabo. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., Local 154—Ray Risk. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Rudolph Duna, Cor- 
nelius P. Glover, Arthur Grossman, Alice W. 
Jones, Henry Kiempisty (Henry Kemp), Randolph 
Leftwich (Randy Sherman), John E. Miller, Arvin 
D. Riddle, Gilbert V. Schrock, James W. “‘Step"’ 
Wharton, Paul Williams. 


Ely, Nev., Local 212—Mrs. Edna Stranton. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Lindsey Smith. 

Fitchburg, Mass., Local 173—Leo Marcoulier. 
Otto Whitelin, Romeo Bettey. 

Grand Island, Neb., Local 777—Evan Martin, 
Joe Salaba. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—M. M. Edwards, 
Joseph F. Losciuto, George Wall, Carl Hutchings, 
Hodge M. Falkenhagen, Dennis D. Lund, Jos. 
DeWitt, J. G. Martel, Jr. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Daniel Barcelona. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—H. E. Stroder, 
Georgia B. Stroder, Wayne H. Brumfield, Ariie 
J. Simmonds. 

Leadville, Colo., Local 28—David C. Farren. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Mervin Funchess. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Roland 
Beauregard, Bob Young, Norbert Glanzberg, Bob 
Peate, Roland Beauchamp, Marie Mosher, Gordon 
Chambers, Harold Perks, Lionel Larose, Marcello 
Juanes, Thomas Aubertin, Guy Ginchereau, Jean- 
Marie Leduc, Phil Jobin, Fernand Graton, Patsy 
Peloquin, Marlene Hall. 


Miami, Fla., Local 655—John Ness, Theodore 
P. McCully, Fredrick D. Lane, Fred R. Sisk, 
Jerry Roy Cohen, Catherine Jenkins, Alberta 


Hollstein Murphy, Frank ‘‘Chito’’ Morales, Edw. 
W. MacDowell, John A. Maddox, Livio J. “‘Lee’’ 
Pieretti. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Matthew Ubich, 
Henry Golla, Paul McPeek, Robert Quatsoe, Rob- 
ert Stimac, Peter Zuchowski. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Donald Moebius, 
Donald Willie, Kenneth L. Nelson, Fred L. Jennie, 
Richard Overby. 

New York, N. Y., Local 
Bloch, Fred Phillips, Harry 
Galioto, Frederic Hoffman, E. 
Charles Patterson, Harold Silverman, 
Nicholas, Doris Verschelde, Roland C. Wotton, 
Pearl Williams, Earl Bostic, John D. Bonafede, 
Leo Back, Jerry Bleecker, Reg Child, lan Camp- 
bell, Edwin H. Durlacher, William Douglas, Frank 
J. Dachille, Eddie Durham, Erskine R. Hawkins, 


802—Richard B. 
Fishenfeld, Belle 
Arnold Johnson, 
George 


Herbert Herr, Lucius L. Millinder, Linwood 
Proctor, Herbert Rosenfeld, Irving Stockman, 
Herbert Shernoff, Rex Stewart, B. L. B. Wein- 
schenk, Costello E. Woolbridge. 

New Castle, Pa., Local 27—Alex Rigby. 
Norwood, Mass., Local 343—N. Sorrenti, K. 


Larson, N. Berezin. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—John Gara- 
schgo, Nathan Lebovitz, Albert Mott, Charles 
Hull, Robert Runyon, Andrew Walko, Angelo 
Van Chiere. 

New Orleans, La., Local. 174—Ivy P. Le Blanc, 
Ellenor A. Paxton, George R. Perkins, Philip 
Salvagio, Howard W. Stratton. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Marvin W. George, 
H. Dean Gregory, Chuck Bowman, Lyle Odden. 

Peoria, I!l., Local 26—Richard A. Wells, Hugh 
E. Vincent, Warren G. Doss. 

Pittsburg, Kan., Local 452—Lois Hanes, John 
Herring, Harold Taylor, Charles Bennett. 

Pana, Ill., Local 326—Don Butler, John Hunter, 
Howard M. Van Sickle. 

Peoria, Ull., Local 26—John H. Paterson. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Robert L. Randall. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Sam Woodward. 

Richmond, Calif., Local 424—Fred Holzen. 

Roanoke, Va., Local 165—Roy L. Lemon. 

Southbridge, Mass., Local 494—Fred D. Carlage. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—L. G. Hughes, 


* Pete Susoff. 


St. Catherines, Ont., Canada, Local 299— 
Michael Bolibruck, Melvina Brooker, Jack Dor- 
land, Zigman Pogrzebski, Jack Simpson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Ronald E. Sorenson, 
John L. Nelson. 

Superior, Wis., Local 260—Charles 
Floyd Jacobson. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Michgel Carafano. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Gertrude W. Smith. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Michael Savage. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—George W. Lesser. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Eric Ford, 
H. Gingell, W. F. Hahndorf, Douglas Hurley, 
G. MacArthur, John C. B. MacKay, John Madden, 
Harry Mintz, Stan Prior, John Sawa, Dorothy 
Smallwood. 

Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Robert E. Mc- 
Glynn, Julius A. Wade. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Local 402—EFdward Wilser. 

ERASURES 

Birmingham, Ala., Local 256—Erskine Brown, 
H. T. Gilbert, George Macksoud, John Ranelli, 
Virgil A. Ross, Dewey Sellers. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Joe Bobish, James 
Chott, John Fronko, John Olshansky, Stanley 
Trella. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Mickey Palmer, John 
Ananian. 

Butler, Pa., Local 188—Stephen Kudika. 

Chicago, Ul., Local 208—Wm. J. Allen, Edw. 
L. Boyd, Oliver Bibbs, Charles Belcher, Theodore 
Berry, John T. Brown, Earl Bassett, James H. 
Binkley, Alyce Brown, Martin Bough, Alcides L. 
Bell, Thomas H. Burton, Cornelius Bell, Henry 
S. Baxter, Myra T. Beatty, Albert Colin, Jack 
Cooiey, Nash Collins, Rochester Coleman, Everett 
Clark, Leroy Duckett, Theory Drye, Leroy Davis, 
Margaret Driver, Howard Fields, James Flowers, 
Henry Fitzpatrick, Virgil Florence, Malachi 
Favors, Arthur E. Gilmer, Robert J. Gilbert, John 
Givens, Lonnie Graham, Evelyn Gay, Brawley 
Guy, Slim Gaillard, Eddie Hopson, Lawrence 
Hazlett, Wilbert Hathaway, James P. Herrod, 
Thomas P. Hill, Charles Hopkins, Ray Header- 
son, Robert Houzz, Myrtle Johnson, Solomon 
Jenkins, Moody L. James, James Jones, Edw. 
Knox, Alfred Lewis, Oscar Larkins, John W. 


(Continued on page forty-sir) 
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MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 


These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
@ great variety of facings and cham. 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties 
playing. 


encountered in modern 





FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 


At your Dealers or write direct to: 


MEYER BROS. BOX 145 
Queens Village, New York 

















MALLET CONTROL 


XYLOPHONE - MARIMBA - VIBES 


patie routines in major and minor 
scales, arpeggios, intervals, 
triplets, grace-notes. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


BOB PERRY, HOLLYWOOD DRUM SHOP, 
writes: “Mallet Control going great with 
professionals here.” BRAD SPINNEY, STA- 
TION WOR, N. Y. C.: “Wonderful condi- 
tioners for anyone—beginner or expert.” 
JOSEPH LEAVITT, BALTIMORE SYMPHONY: 
“Priceless for teaching.” ART JOLIFF, 
K. C., MO.: “I plan to use your excellent 
book in my course of study.” WILLIAM 
F. LUDWIG, CHICAGO: “Fills a long-felt 
need.” 


Postpaid—Cash With Order—$2.50 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC. 
47-61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 

















LEARN AT HOME! 
COMPLETE COURSE IN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIRING BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING PIANO 
TECHNICIANS AND TEACHERS 


Same Methods as Taught by Him at 
the School of Pianoforte Technology. 


For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 E. Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 














AD LIB THE MELODY 
FOLIO OF 6 QUICK AD LIB IDEAS, $1.00 
Also Special Offer: Be-Bop System Chord Ad 
Lib, arrange at sight method, 25 Riff Choruses, 
200 Hot Licks, ‘Walking Bass,’’ 50 piano, 
accordion or guitar intros. Any instrument. 
All for $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 
literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s. 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pé. 








Make Your Own 
Orchestra Arrangements 


with the SP 1 V AK Arranger and Transposer. 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 
y flash. Write your own music with the new 
S music writing device; celluloid stencil for 


POP 











tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 
for both items. 

T. SPIVAK 
4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Carmel Gardens, and Mr 
Manager, 
ica, 
Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 


Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef- 


fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 
Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs 
Owner and Manager, 
Falls, Texas. 
Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, 
Bessemer, Ala. 





~~ 


Wood- 
Santa Mon- 





OO 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 

BAKERSFIELD: 
Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 

BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T 


Wichita BEVERLY HILLS: 


Mestusis, Paris 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 

Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 

Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 


Rainbow Gardens, and Claire epee. 
Ihringer, Manager, Carrington, COMPTON: 
North Dakota. Vi-Lo Kecuids 
$ni-A-Bar Gardens, CULVER CITY: 
Kansas City, Mo. Toddle House, and John J. 
Summer Gardens and James Toscano. 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. DUNSMUIR: 
Po senna age Sisters, Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
iNiamsport, Pa. 
Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- EL CERRITO: 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich. Johnson, Lloyd 
FRESNO: 
Valley Amusement Assn., and 
INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, “Wy, ‘bo "weeemn, Jr’ Pree. 
HOTELS, Etc. eae 
Rich .\it Records, Inc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 

Ritter, Claude D. 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R. E. (Bob) 
Umbach. 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 

MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Jr. 

MONTGOMERY: 

Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 

Montgomery, W. T. 

ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 


Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 
Squadron Club, and Eddie S. 


Miller. 
ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 

Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer. 

PHOENIX: 

Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, employer. 

Hosher, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 

Willett, R. Paul 


Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein 
PRESCOTT: 
Green Frog Cafe, 
Coffe, Proprietor. 
TUCSON: 
Williams, Marshall 
U! 


Ralph 


and 


Buckner, Gray, owner 345" 


Club, El Cajon. 


ARKANSAS 
ELDORADO: 
Shivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 
Smith, Dewey 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Club Savoy, and O. E. Bennett 
Stewart, J. H. 
Weeks, S. C. 
McGHEE: 

Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 
Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, 
PINE BLUFF: 
Arkansas State College 
Robbins Bros. Circus and C. C, 
Smith, Operator. 
Scott, Charles E. 
WALNUT RIDGE: 
American Legion 
Heward Daniel 
4456, VFW, and R. 
tow, Coramander. 


Inc. 


Hut, and 
Smith Post 
D. Bur- 


FEBRUARY. 


195¢ 


HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Lirwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
California Productions, and 
Edw. Kovacks 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal and S. Tex Rose. 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Ltd. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 


Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 


Douglas Venable. 


LONG BEACH: 
Club Moderne, and W. C. 
Jarrett 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Club Congo, and Fred Cole- 
many and Esvan Mosby. 
Dalton, Arthur 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Halfont, Nate 
Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond F. 
Mauro, Managers. 
Miltone Recording Co., and 
War Perkins. 
Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 
Mosby, Curtis 
New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Preston, Joey 


Primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
garty, Louis Azrow, John 
Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 


Ann Marie Borcy. 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘“*Van™ 
Vannerson, Leonard 
Vogel, Mr. 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 
MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 
Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 


owner. 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby. 
Employer. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator. 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 





, | DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
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OXNARD: 
McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Manager. 
Hall, Donald H. 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 


Manager. 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 


O’Connor, Grace 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 

Pango Pango Club, Coulton. 
SAN DIEGO: 

Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

Mitchell, John 

Passo, Ray 

Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland. 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

Bramy, Al 

Brown, Willie H. 

Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 

Deasy, J. B. 

Fox, Eddie 

Milo, Nino 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

Sherman & Shore Advertising 


Agency. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 


Francis C. Moore, Chairman, 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SANTA MONICA: 
Georgian Room, and H. D. 
McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 
Gilson, Lee 
Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 
Silver Horn Cafe, and 
Mr. Silver. 
TWIN PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 
VENTURA: 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 
Legg, 


Archie 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Ryan’s Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold and 
Marino (Mike). 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


DELAWARE 
DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 

CLEARWATER BEACH: 

Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 

CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 

Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Charlies Hi-Hat Club 

Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 

FLORENCE VILLA: 

Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 
IBPOE, and Garfield Richard- 
son. 

FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 

JACKSONVILLE: 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

Jackson, Otis 

KEY WEST: 

Reagan, Margo 

MIAMI: 

Brooks, Sam. 

Club 22, and John Plodnick and 
Irving Kloker (Koke Kokeler) 

Donaldson, Bill 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Caldwell, Max 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager. 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Hume, Jack 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba club 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Gunther, owners. 

Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden. 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


PALM BEACH: 

Leon & Eddie's Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie’s, Inc., and John 
Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec (Also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate, and Amer- 
ican Booking Co. 

RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 


STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 


Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Gaines, Owner. 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Junior Woman's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 
rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: ‘ 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 

Opera Co., Howard C, Jacoby, 
Manager. 


Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 


green Farms Supper Club. 

Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 

Kirkland, Fred 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 
MACON: 

Lee, W. C. 

Swaebe, Leslie 
SAVANNAH: - 

Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 

Hayes, Gus 


Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. — 


Hobbs, employer. 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


iDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
El Morocco Club 
BLOOMINGTON: 
James Kk. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Urydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner. 
Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 


Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 


Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., and Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
owner. 

Daros, John 

Davis, Wayne 

Donaldson, Bill 

Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 

“Play Girls of 1938"". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, and Mrs. 
Ann Hughes, owner. 

Moore, H. B. 

Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 

Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers. 

Novask, Sarge 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rose, Sam 

Stoner, Harlan T. 

Taflan, Mathew, 

Platinum Blonde Revue 

Taflan, Mathew, 

“Temptations of 1941". 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions, 
Whiteside, J. Preston. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 

Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 

Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: . 

Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland. 

LA GRANGE: 

Haeger, Robert 

Klaan Club, 

LaGrange High School. 

Viner, Joseph W. 

MOLINE: 

Antler’s Inn, and Francis 

Weaver, Owner. 


MT. VERNON: 


Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 


PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assan. 
Paul Streeter 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Thompson, Earl 


POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs, Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
emyloyer. 
WASHINGTON} BLOOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Earl 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 

Lanane, Bob 

Lananc, George 
AUBURN: 

Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 

Yankee Club, and 

Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 

EVANSVILLE: 

Adams, Jack C. 

Fox, Ben 
GREENSBURG: 

Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: : 
Benbow, William and His All- 

American Brownskin Models. 
Dickerson. Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
ICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator. 
DES MOINES: 
Zimmer, Vickie (Lynch) 


HARLAN: 
Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 
Colony Club and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 


Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 


Kern, John. 

Rome, Al M. 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHITA: 

Studio Club, and Art Holiday 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 

Taylor, Roy D. 
LEXINGTON: 

Harrer, A. C, 
LOUISVILLE: 

Gavin, Weezer 

King, Victor 
OWENSBORO: 

Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
PADUCAH: 

Vickers, Jimmie, 

Bookers’ License 2611 
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3 
Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and j. L. Buchanan, Em- 


LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 


Keith, Jessie 
Liberty Cafe and Nite Club, 
and Son Thompson. 
NS 


Dog House, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner. 
Gilbert, Julie 
Hyland, Chauncey A. 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall. 
SAS: 


OPELOU: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 


Delmas, Employer. 
EPORT: 


Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 


SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 


Byrd, Olive J. 

Calvo's Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 

Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

Epsteia, Henry 

Greber, Ben 

Sigma Phi Fraternity, and Ber- 
nard Rice, Chairman of Com- 
mittee; Eugene A. Sekulow, 
Pres., and Marvin Sakin. 

Weiss, Harry 


CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 


Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 
employer. 


3 
Waingold, Louis 


FENWICK: 


Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 


OCEAN CITY: 


Gay Nineties Cluv, hou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epsteia, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 


SALISBURY: 


Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. 


TURNERS STATION: 


Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 


One O One Club, Nick 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. 


BOSTON: 


Bay State News Service, Bay 


ILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 


Anthony Del Torto 
MICHIGAN 


Walther. Dr. Howard 


BANNISTER: 


ZCjB Hall, and M. J. Martinka 


DETROIT: 


Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 

Ammor Record Company 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee 'n’ Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners. 

Bibb, Allen 

Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar 

Daniels, James M. 

Green, Goldman 

Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 
tier Ranch. 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 

Papadimas, Babis 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando. 

Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 

r., Colonial Theatre. 


Ope 
GRAND RAPIDS: 


Huban, Jack 


JACKSON: 


Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Rollatorium, and 
Paul Bacon. 


LANSING: 


Norris, Elmer, Ir., 
Palomar Ballroom. 


Tholen, Garry 
MIO: 


Walker Hotel, and George 
Walker, Prop. 


SISTER LAKES: 


Rendezvous Bow! and Gordea 
}. Miller, Owner. 


TRAVERSE CITY: 


Lawson, Al 
MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 


Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 


BEMIDJI: 


Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 


DETROIT LAKES: 


Detroit Lakes Pavilion, and 
Allan V. Johnson. 


GAYLORD: 


Green, O. M. 


MINNEAPOLIS: 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 


RED WING: 


Red Wing Grill, 


Robert A. 


Nybo, Operator. 


ROCHESTER: 


Mike Sternberg Attractions, and 
Mike Sternberg. 


ST. PAUL: 


Fox. S. M. 


SLAYTON: 


Valhalla Resort and Ballroom, 
and E. E. Iverson, Manager. 


State Amusement Co., Bay SPRINGFIELD: 


State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Brosnahan, James J. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Pilgrim, Carl. 

Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, Wm. 

Sullivan, |. Arnold, 


Green, O. M. 
MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 


Joyce, Harry, Owner, 
Pilot House Night Club. 


GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 

JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Perry, T. G. 

MERIDIAN: 


. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar. 

D’Agostino, Sam 


Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Windermere Bar, and 
Edw. Hochecker. 


MONTANA 


CONRAD: 
Little America Tavern, and 
John R. McLean. 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, }. 
WEST YELLOWSTONE: 


Frontier Club, and James R. 


Woods. 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire 
Dept., and Charles D. Davis. 
COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
OMAHA: 
El Morocco Club 


Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 


Sam Vecchio, Owners. 


NEVADA 


ELY: 

Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 

Gordon, Ruth 

Holtsinger, Ruby 

Lawrence, Robert D. 

Ray's Cafe 

Schiller, Abe 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
LAKE TAHOE: 

Tahoe Biltmore Hotel 
LOVELOCK: 

Pershing Hotel, and Harry 

Fischer, Employer. 

RENO: 

Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOVER: 
American Legion, Dover 
Post No. 8 


FABYAN: 


Zaks, James (also known as 
Zackers). 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 


Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 


ASBURY PARK: 


Richardson, Harry 
White, William 


ATLANTIC CITY: 


Applegate's Tavern, and A. j. 
Applegate, Employer. 

Atlantic City Art League 

Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 

Delaware Inn and Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop. 

Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa's Morocco Restaurant. 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
and Robert Courtney (New 
York City). 


Torch Club, and Abe Bobbins 
BLOOMFI 


Thompson, Putt 


MT. FREEDOM: 


Hotel Ackerman, and Isadore 


Ackerman, Proprietor. 
NEWARK: 
Coleman, Melvin 
Hall, Emory 
Harris, Earl 


Idle Hour Tavern, and Vincent 


Parisi, Owner. 
Jones, Carl W. 
“Panda,"’ Daniel Straver 
Levine, Joseph 


Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 


Hays, Employer. 
twood, William 
Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Eliel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 


Garden Cocktail Lounge, and 


Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casino 
Tropical Room, and Mickey 
Gerard, Owner. 
PLAINFIELD: 
McCowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeanamette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 
Laramore, }]. Dory 
UNION CITY: 


Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 


Kay Sweeney Club 
VAUX HALL: 

Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 

Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 


B'nai B'rith Organization, and 


BUFFALO: 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, 
Tufo and Vincent 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 

Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 

C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, employer. 

Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner. 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 

Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 

Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Sleight, Don 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Ina. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 
UDSON: 


Carl. Del 
Formi- 


Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 
Wick Orchestra 
Phil Wick. 
ITHACA: 
Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 
A. J. Griffith, Jr. 
Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 
JAMESTOWN: 
Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 


Service, and 


Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 


La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 


CLOVIS: 


LOCH SHELDRAKE: 


Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, David Shle- 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

Normandy Hotel Casino, and 


Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


* ALBANY: 


Rubin Lipshitz, Employer. 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 


Adler, Harry 
Al der, Wm. D., and Asso- 





Barcelona Bar and R 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 
Director. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 


AUSABLE CHASM: 


Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 


ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 

« can Entertainment Bureau. 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Bruley, Jesse 


Calman, Carl, and the Calman 


CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 


Booker’ License 150. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 
Waldron, Billy 
Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 
Salvato, 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 


2 
Crowe, Fraucis X. 
8 


Monson Hoase and Leo Cane- 
Employer. 
re 


gallo, 
NEW BEDFORD: 


Hine, Geo. H. 

Rose, Manuel 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator. 


NORTH WEYMOUTH: 


Pearl, Morey 


SPRINGFIELD: 


Fielding, Marjery, and hez 
School of the Dance 


Britt, Marty 
MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 


Williams, B. M. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU: 


Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 


CHILLICOTHE: 


Hawes, H. H., Manager, 
Windmeor Gardens. 


KANSAS CITY: 


Babbitt, -Wm. (Bill) H. 

Canton, L. R. 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 

Esquire Productions, Kenaeth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 

Henshaw, 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 
Orpheum Theatre. 


LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
MA 


CON: 

Macon County Fair Association, 
and Mildred Sanford, 
employer. 


POPLAR BLUFFS: 


Brown, Merle 


Operator. 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 


CAPE MAY: 


Anderson, Chas., Operator 


CLIFTON: 


Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 


EAST ORANGE, 


Geo. F. Felt & Co., Advertising 
Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky 


FLORHAM PARK: 


Florham Park Country Club, 
and Jack Bloom 


HOBOKEN: 


Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 
LAKEWOOD: 


Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 


Sekdin, S. H. 

LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
Wright,, Wilbur 
MONTCLAIR: 


Cos-Hay Corporation and Moat- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 


James Costello. 


BONAVENTURE: 
Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Atman, Martin 


Metro Anglers Social Club, and 


Aaron Murray. 

Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman. 

Santoro, E. J. 


Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 


BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Graymont, A. C. 

Hall, Edwin C, 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler. 

Morris, Philip 


Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor. 


Premice. Josephine 

Puerto Rico Post No. 1105, 
Frank J. Rendon, 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 


Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 


Russino, Tom 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 
Thompson, Ernest 


Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 


Prop. 


Advertising Agency. 
Camera, Rocco 
Campbell, Norman 
Carestia, A. 


Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Club Pomarrosa, Inc., and 
Archie Beavers, Sydell Rob- 
bins and Viola Veidt. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It'’ Company 

Cotton Club 

Courtney, Robert (connected 
with Ocean Playhouse, Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City). 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 


held Booker’s License 2595. 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman Production 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and ic 
Record Co. oe 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirlj 
Florida Productions, — 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. j 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros, 

King, Gene, 

Former Bookers’ License 3444 
Koch, Fred G. : 
Koren, Aaron 
Kushner, Jack & David 
La Fontaine, Leo 
La Martinique, and Monte 

Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez, 
Leigh, Stockton 
Leonard, John S, 

Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 

Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr, 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
Jos. Lupia 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com. 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co,, 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co, 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper- 
ator, Penthouse Restaurant. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 

The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin. 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 

NIAGARA FALLS: 

Flory's Melody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 

Paness, Joseph, 

connected with Midway Park. 


ONEONTA: 


Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Lioyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 
Clark. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C, 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. 
wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, Messrs. Cohen, 


Kornfeld and Shore, Owner 


and Operators. 
Seldin, S. H., Oper., 


STATEN ISLAND: 
Idle Hour, Phil Massa 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 
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FEBRUARY, 


evan BEACH: 
Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 





Blue Grass Club 
Dixon, Forrest 


loyer. Euclid 55th Co. 
ACUSE: Heller, Saul 
Bagozzi’s Fantasy Cafe, and Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Frank Bagozzi, Employer. Bookers’ License 3568. 
Feinglos, Norman Salanci, Frank J. 
Syracuse Musical Club Spero, Herman 
TANNERSVILLE: Tucker's Tavern, and A, Jj. 
Casa Blanca, and Basil Tucker, owner. 


Germano, Owner. 


OY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
ICA: 
 herke’s Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 
VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Resteewrant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 
Lesser Lodge, and Jos. and Sarah 
Lesser, Operators. 
YONKERS: 
Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, Wm. J. 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 
GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, 
John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 


and 


Jones, M. P. 
Kemp, T. D., Jr., Southern 
Attractions. 
DURHAM: 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Weingarten, E., 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 
American Legion. 
Supper Club, and E. J. 
McCarthy, owner. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, Inc 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 


Payne, Miss L 


Sporting 


NORTH DAKOTA 


RUSO: 
Otto's Westside Resort, and Otto 
Schmidt, Strawberry Lake. 
OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 
Millard, Jack, Mgr. 
Merry-Go-Round. 
Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager. 
CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Bayless, H. W. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs, Alberta 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 


and Lessee, 


CLEVELAND: 


Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
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Tutstone, Velma 

Walthers, Carl O. 

Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 

Askins, Lance 

Bell, Edward 

Bellinger, C. Robert 


Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 


Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 


Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Columbus Turf Club, and 


Ralph Stevenson 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 


Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 


Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 
Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 
DAYTON: 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Taylor, Earl 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, Inc., and 
A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
FINDLAY 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
TOLEDO: 


Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
, and Don B. Owens, 


National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 
Hollywood Productions, 
Kroger Babb, Employer. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
cider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 


Venner, Pierre 


OKLAHOMA 


and 


ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 

ENID: 


Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 
Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

OKMULGEE: 


Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons. 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 
HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SALEM: 
Oregon Institue of Dancing, 
Mr. Lope, Manager. 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 


Mrs. R. M. 





WN: 
Astor Lounge, and Frank 
Kush, owner. 


WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 


Washington Cocktail Lounge. 


BERWYN: Lee, Edward 
Main Line Civic Light Opera ee fae 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. WILLIAM 7: 
BLAIRSVILLE: Pinella core 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, WORTHINGTON: 
are Conwell, J. R. 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John. RHODE ISLAND 
BRANDONVILLE: PROVIDENCE: 


Brandonville Country Club, and 


Allen, George 


Terry McGovern, Employer. Belanger, Lucian 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. SOUTH CAROLINA 


BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 

Fisher, Samuel 

Pyle, Wm. 

Reindollar, Harry 

CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 

Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 

Bedford, C. D. 
EASTON: 

Green, Morris 

Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 

King, Mr. and Mrs, 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, 
Samuel Ottenberg, Pres. 

HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman. 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 

JOHNSTOWN: 
Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen. 

KINGSTON: 

Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 

Samuels, John Parker 
MARSHALLTOWN: 

Wiilard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 
MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 

Hamilton’s Night Club, and 

Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 

Friendship League of America, 

and A. L. Nelson. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Artists Bureau 

Benny-the-Bums, 

Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 

Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Bubeck, Carl F. 

Davis, Russell L., 
Ballroom 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620. 

Gorham, Jimmie. 

McShain, John 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Anania, Flores 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Seryice, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 

Mercurs Music Bar, and 
Harry Fox 

Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 

Reight, C. H. 

Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 

Fl Chico Cafe. 

POTTSTOWN: 

Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 

Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 

Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 

Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 

Tannersville Inn, and Adolph 

Toffel, Employer. 

UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and 

Jos. A. Zelasko. 

Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 


Walter 


and Trianon 


COLUMBIA: 


Block C. Club, University of 


So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H? rE. Mgr., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
MEMPHIS: 
Silver Slipper Night Club, aad 
Juddie Johnson. 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Carrethers, Harold 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs, Pearl Hunter 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 
Franks, Tony 
Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 

Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 
Band Booking Cooperative 

CORPUS CHRISTI: 

Kirk, Edwin 

DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 
Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.” 

May, Oscar = and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. 

Patricia fone Models 
Finishing School. 

EL PASO: 

Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Clemons, James E. 

Coo Coo Club 

Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Smith, J. F. 

GALVESTON: 

Evans, Bob 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

Revis, Bouldin 

World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 
Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer. 

Ryan, A. L. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

PARIS: 

Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 

Merkle, Employer. 
SAN ANGEL”: 

Specialty Productions, and Nel- 

son Scott and Wallace Kelton 

ANTONIO: 

Thomas 
“Lee 


and 


SAN 
Forrest, 
Leathy, J. W. 
Obledo, F. 
Rockin’ M 

and J. W. 

TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


J. 
Dude Ranch Club, 
(Lec) Leathy 





VALASCO: 
Fails, ynot A., Manager,  . kendall, Mr., Mgr., 
Band Booking & Holly Wood Lodge. 
tra Management Co, Khoury, Tony 
WACO: SHEBOYGAN: 


Ranchhouse (formerly Peacock 
Club), and E. C. Cramer and 


R. E. Cass. Larsheid, Mrs Geo., Prop. 

WICHITA FALLS: tel 

Dibbles, C. TOMAH: 

Whatley, Mike VFW 

WAUKESHA: 
VERMONT Jean's Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 

BURLINGTON: and jean J. Schultz, employer. 

Thomas, Ray WISCONSIN RAP:DS: 
UTLAND: Brown Derby, and Lawrence 


Brock Hotel, and Mrs, Estelle 
Duffie, employer. 


Huber, Owner. 


WYOMING 
VIRGINIA CASPER: 

ALEXANDRIA: LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 

Dove, Julian M., Capitol Part Owner. 

Amusement Attractions, CHEYENNE: 

DANVILLE: Shy-Ann Nite Club, and 

Fuller, J. H. Hazel Kline, Mgr. 
HAMPTON: 

Maxey, Terry ALASKA 
LYNCHBURG: ANCHORAGE: 


Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, 
and Keith Capper, Employer. 


Bailey, Clarence A. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 


McClain, B. FAIRBANKS: 

Terry’s Supper Club. Squadron Club and Eddie §&, 
NORFOLK: Miller. 

Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 

Bay ” DISTRICT OF 

Gains, G. J. COLUMBIA 

Meyer, Morris WASHINGTON: 

Rohanna, George Alvis, Ray C. 

Winfree, Leonard Archer, Pat 
PORTSMOUTH: Brown Derby 

Rountree, G. T. Cabana Club and Jack Staples 
RICHMOND: 

American Legion Post 151 gd 40 oe 

Knight, Allen, Jr. Cc M B 

Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. vst pee ee 
ROANOKE: Club Bengazi, and Paul Mann, 

Harris, Stanley owner. 
reg, 4 i 

chk, wR. Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 


and Herb Sachs, President. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: D. E. Corporation and 


Town Club, and Wm. White, Herbert Sacks 
owner and operator, 5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
WASHINGTON Frattone, James 
SEATTLE: Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
ee Social Club Trans Lux Hour Glass. 
TACO! Gold, Sol 
Discbennet, Charles Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
King, Jan dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 
WEST VIRGINIA Hoffman, Ed. P., 
BLUEFIELD: Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Brooks, Lawson Kirsch, Fred 
Thompson, Charles G. Mann, Paul, Owner, 
CHARLESTON: Club Bengazi. 
Club Congo, Paul Daley, Mansfield, Emanuel 
Owner. McDonald, Earl H. 


Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 

O'Brien, John T. 

Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, employer. 


Corey, LaBabe 

El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 
Powell, operator. 

Hargrave, Lawrence 

Hargreave, Paul 


and Vito 


White, Ernest B. Rayturn, E. 
HUNTINGTON: Reich, Eddie 

Brewer, D. C. Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B, 
INSTITUTE: Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 

Hawkins, Charles traub, operator, and Wm. 
MORGANTOWN: Biron, Mgr. 


Rosa, Thomas N. 
Roumanian Inn 
Smith, J. A. 


Leone, Tony, former manager, 
Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WHEELING: Trans Lux Hour Glass, 

Mardi Gras. E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 
Walters, Alfred 
WISCONSIN HAWAIll 

BEAR CREEK: HONOLULU: 

Schwacler, Leroy. Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 

BOWLER: Club. 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 

EAGLE RIVER: Operator Pacific Recording 
Denoyer, A. J. Studio. 

GREEN BAY: Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 
Franklin, Allen Pango Pango Night Club. 
Galst, Erwin The Woodland, Alexander 
Peasicy, Chas. W. Asam, Proprietor. 

GREENVILLE: Thomas Puna Lake 
Reed, Jimmie WAIKIKI: 

HAYWARD: Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 


The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator. 


Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar. 


HEAFFORD JUNCTION: CANADA 

Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's ALBERTA 
mia Resort. CALGARY: _ 

Club F s, and James Francis Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
RESHENA rancis, a , Imperial Order Daughters of 


the Empire. 
Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers*’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


aiaelaee Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 

LA CROSSE: -. 
Tooke, Thomas, and Lfttle 


Dandy Tavern. VANCOUVER: 
MILWAUKEE: Don Wilson Studios, and Don 
Gentile, Nick Wilson. 
Manianci, Vince Gaylorde Enterprises, and 
Mitchell, Ray, and Ray Mitchell, L. Carrigan, Manager. 


Inc. H. Singer & Co, Enterprises, 
Patricia Stevens Models and H. Singer. 


Finishing School. 
Weinberger, A. J. ONTARIO 
NEOPIT: CHATHAM: 
American Legion, Taylor, Dan 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. GRAVENHURST: 
RACINE: Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 


Miller, Jerry 
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GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Asso., and 
ro 


3 
Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 


tions, Led.) 


Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 
Seven Dwarfs Ino 
OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

Peacock Inn, and E. Spooner 
PORT ARTHUR: 
Curtin, M. 


Music Co., and 
Charles Darwyn 


Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 


Mitford. 
Leslie, George 
Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 
Miquelon, V. 
Radio Station CHUM 
Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour. 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Dioro, Joha 

Emery, Marcel 

Emond, Roger 

Lussier, Pierre 

Sourkes, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, 

Wm. Oliver, owner. 
ST. GABRIEL DE BRANDON: 
Manoir St. Gabriel, and Paul 
Arbour, owner, 
QUEBEC CITY: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


and 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Alberts, Joe 
Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
Andros, George D. 
Angel, Alfred 
Arwood, Ross 
Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 
Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary 
Bert Smith Revue 
Bigley, Mel. O. 
Blake, Milton (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
Blanke, Manuel (also known as 
Milton Blake and Tom Kent). 
rman, (Tiny) 
Brandhorst, E. 
Braunstein, B. Frank 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
Brugler, Harold 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 


Burns, £. L., and Partners 
Bur-Ton, 

Carlson, Ernest 
Carroll, Sam 
Cheney, Al and Lee 
Conway, Stewart 
Cornish, 


Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr 


iquusiiiheietnesssa 





Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, Robertson, T. E., 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, Robertson Rodeo 
Owners and Managers. 


» Inc. 

Ross, Hal J. 

Ross, Hal j., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 

Scott, Nelson 

Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 
Smith, Ora T. 

Specialty Productions 

Stone, Louis, Promoter 

Stover, William 

Straus, George 

Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 


Sunbrock, Larry, and His Rodeo 
Sho 


Show. 
Tabar, Jacob W. 


“American Beauties on Parade”. 7aflan, Mathew 
Fitzkee, Dariel Taylor, R. J. 
Forrest, Temptations of 1941 
Fox, Jess Thomas, Mac 
Fox, Sam M. Travers, Albert A. 


Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Freeman, Jack, Mgr., 
Follies Gay Paree 
Freich, Joe C, 
Friendship League of America 
Garnes, C. M. 
George, Wally 
Gibbs, Charles 
Gould, Hal 
Grego, Pete 


Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 


National of Muskogee, Okla. 
Hoflman, Ed. F., 

Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 
Horan, Irish 
Horn, O. B. 


International Magicians, Produc- 


ers of ‘‘Magic in the Air’’. 

James, Huga 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levenson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Mann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralmk Paonessa, 


Managers. 
Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ Licenses 1129, 
Miquelon, V. 


Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 
Nelson, A. L. 


New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
James Blizzard and 


Chalfant, 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 
Olsen, Buddy . 
Osborn, Theo. 
Ouellette, Louis 
Patterson, Chas. 
Peth, Iron N. 
Platinum Blond Revue 
Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 
Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 


Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 


Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 


Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

White, George 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Frederick 

Wilson, 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 


as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK: 
Arkansas State Theatre, 
Butler, Officers. 
TEXARKANA: 
Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and 
operator. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 

E. M. Loew's Theatres 
HOLYOKE: 

Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 


Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 


NEW YORK 


GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, and Don 
Sleight. 


NEW JERSEY 
MONTCLAIR: 


Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 


Costello. 


OHIO 
CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 


VIRGINIA 
BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 





os 


UNFAIR LIST of the 


and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 





re beg Boys Orchestra, GEORGIA MISSOUR! 
alesburg, Ill. 
Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore SAVANNAH: KANSAS CITY: 


Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 


Angelo Ficarro). 








HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 


+ LONG BEACH: 


Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 
DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


GROTON: 
Swiss Villa. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS unanitonn 








BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert, Beloit, Wis. 

Botany Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. 

Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
M 


jass. 
Heywood-Wakeficid, Band, Gard- 
mer, Mass. 
Jersey City Military Band, and 
Elia Ciricillo, Director. 
Letter Carrier's Band, Paterson, 
N. J 


Letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
Vv. F. W. Ravena Band, Ravena, 
Y 


N. Y. 
Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 
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Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Betto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 


Oakridge, N. J. 
Boley, Don, Orchestra, Topeka 
Kansas. 


Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
Hall, Til. 

Busch, Jack, Orch., Cuba City, 
Wis. 


Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas. 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kan. 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lake, Danny, Orch., Pierpont, 

io 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers", 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nevehtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 


Orch., 


Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Lafayette Club. 
Monte Carlo Restaurant. 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Cox, Lylye 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, and 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
400" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


Trocadero Club, 
Rody and W. C. 


and George 


(Shorty) King, owner. 


Samezyk, Casimir, Orchestra, Dugger. va ag 
Chicago, 1. oC sland Hall 
Scharf, Roger and His Orch., IDAHO 
Utica, N. ¥. BURLEY: MONTANA 
Ss , Chuck, Orch » North v ; 
ak —— rchestra, Nor Y-Dell Ballroom GREAT FALLS: 
Startt, Lo d His Orchest: Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
—a ILLINOIS Center Theatre. 
Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, ALTON: HAVRE: ‘ 
ll. Abbot, Benny Tigny, Emil Don, and Havre 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, EUREKA: Theatre. 
Oakridge, N. J. : Haecker, George 
Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. GALESBURG: NEBRASKA 
Weltz Orchestra, Townsend Club No. 2 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada MATTOON: LINCOLN: 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra, U. S. Grant Hotel Dance-Mor 
Denville, N. J. QUINCY: OMAHA: <a 
Baker Advertising Company 
Porter, Kent : 
STERLING: Benson Legion Post Club 
PARKS, BEACHES, “Rowman. John E. ake Cb 
: : eboar: iquor Store 
GARDENS Sigman, Arlie VEW Club 
INDIANA Whitney, John B. 
OHIO SOUTH BEND: NEVADA 
PIERPONT: St. Casimir Ballroom 
Pioneer Picnic Park, and ELKO: 
Dale Cole IOWA Club Elko 
ELY: 
WEST VIRGINIA at Hall Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
PARKERSBURG: CEDAR FALLS: Pace 
Nemesis Shrine Park Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFs: NEW JERSEY 
WISCONSIN Ratio sutton ag ATLANTIC CITY: 
KENOSHA: moky Mountain Rangers Mossman Cafe 
Fox River Gardens, and Emi! DES MOINES: Surf Bar 
Makos, Proprietor. Rhapsody Club. Terminal Bar 
KEOKUK: CLIFTON: 
Porter, Kent Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, KANSAS Polish Falcons of America, 
- HOTELS, Etc. WICHITA: Nest 126. 
—o JERSEY CITY: 
This List is alphabeti adowland Dance Club Bead Box Agency, Viace 
cally arranged in States, KENTUCKY Giacinto, Director 
Canada and Mis- pemapees LGN. ae 
ry olis' Vationa lome, and 
cellaneous Amvet's Post No. 11, and Carl Jacob Dragon, President. 
“Red” Collins, Manager. LODI: 
ARIZONA BOWLING GREEN: Peter J's 
DOUGLAS: Jackman, Joe L. MT. FREEDOM: 
Top Hat Wade, Golden G. Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 
ARKANSAS LOUISIANA Kiernan's Restaurant, and 


Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Mayfair Tavern 
Newark Opera House, and 
A. C. Cerrigone, Mgr. 
NORTH HALEDON: 
Willow Brook Lodge 
ASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Slipper, and John Carran, 
proprietor. 
418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 
Happy Landing Club 
Trocadero Lounge, and 


Frank Pp 
Forte, proprietor. 


MARYLAND Crvstal Palace Ballroom 
SOMERS POINT: 
a ey . Steele Inn 
» A. ke TOTOWA BOROUGH 
HAGERSTOWN: St. Michael's Grove 
Audubon Club, M. 1. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin NEW YORK 
Cafe. BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
MASSACHUSETTS BUFFALO: 
METHUEN: Hall, Art 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- ‘Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, American Legion 


Williams, Buddy 

Owners and Managers. + . 

NEW BEDFORD: ohn 
The Polka, and Louis Garston, = 


Coliseum 
asa COLLEGE POINT: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard Muchler’s Hall 
Reardon ELMIRA: 
WEST YARMOUTH: Hollywood Restaurant 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe HARRISVILLE: 
Gobin, operator. Lake Bonaparte Hotel, and 
WORCESTER: Virgil Cheeseman, Prop. 
Gedymin, Walter HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
MICHIGAN and Hazel Unson, Proprietor. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
HOUGHTON LAKE: Cole, Harold 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge MOHAWK: 


Johnson's Rustic Dance Palace Hurdic, Leslie, and 


INTERLOCHEN: Vineyards Dance Hall. 
National Music Camp MT. VERNON: 
MARQUETTE: Hartley Hotel 


Johnston, Martin M. 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


Studio Club 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 
Keefer, Manager. 


MINNESOTA NEW YORK CITY: 
DEER RIVER: Disc Company of America 
Hi-Hat Club (Asch Recordings) 


Embassy Club, and Martin Ne 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Ampsement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and 
Irving N. Berman 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 


FOREST LAKE: 
Melody Ballroom, and Donald 
Wirth, operator. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Blue Blazer Bar, and Leo 
“Hap” Kastner, owner. 


ST. PAUL: Willis, Stanley 
Burk, Jay NORFOLK: 
Twin City Amusement Co., Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 


Joseph Briggs, Proprietor. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


and Frank W. Patterson. 


El Capitan Tavern, and Marvip 
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N: 


ESTER: 
Mack, Henry, 


"Cafe, and Whee 


CUSE: 
Club Royale 
ICA: 


OLEA ? 
Rollerland Rink 


and City Hall 
1 Cafe. 


Ventura’s Restaurant, and 


Rufus 
YONKERS: 


Ventura 


Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 


Propes, Fitzhough Lee 


KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 


Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 


Wallace, Dr. J. H. 


CONNEAUT: 


MacDowell Music Club 


FOSTORIA: 


Fostoria Sportsmen Club 


GENEVA: 
Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 
American 
Mack Lilly, 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 


Billger, Lucille 


MANSFIELD: 


Legion 
Commander, 


and 


Post 59, and 


Dustin E. 


Ringside Night Club 


RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Roller Rink, 


Indian Lake 


and 


Harry Lawrence, owner. 


WARREN: 


Knevevich, Andy, and Andy’s 


Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


BRITTON: 


Cedar Terrace Night Club 


HUGO: 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros, Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Man. 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 
* Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


VINITA: 


Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS: 
Club Manor 
BUTLER: 


Sinkevich, William 


CENTER: 
Slovenian Club 
DUNMORE: 


Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 


Charlie’s Cafe, 


Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 


EYNON: 


Rogers Hall, and Stanley 


Rogers, 


FALLSTON: 


Proprietor. 


Brady's Run Hotel 


GREENTOWN: 
White Beauty 
Naldo 


View 
Guicini, 


Inn, and 
proprietor, 


Lake Wallenpaupack 


NEW BRIGHTON: 
Broadway Tavern 


PHILADELPHIA: 


Associated Polish Home 


Dupree, Hiram. 
Morgan, R. 
Roseland Cafe, 

PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 


Duke 
and A. 


Scllers. 


Flamingo Roller. Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 


Jim Passarella, 


ROULETTE: 


Props. 


Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 


WILLIAMSPORT: 


Jim and Jane and their Western 


Vagabonds. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 

Eisenmann, James F. (Bunk) 
TENNESSEE 

BRISTOL: 


Knights of Templar 











TEXAS 


GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman and Gulf 
Oleander Lodge Club, 
CORPUS CHRISTI: ° 
Choates, Harry 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, Natjonal, Maya, 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza 
Theatres, 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores. 
RICHMOND 
Civic Musical Assoc. 
Market Inn Social 
Robert Long. 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
PARKERSBURG: 
Masonic Temple Ballroom 
Silver Grille, RK. D. Hiley. 
Owner. 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO: 
Devils Lake Chateau, 
Halsted, Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs, Truda. 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley'’s Nite 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 
JUNEAU: 


Club, and 


James 


Club 


Juneau County Fair Asso., and 
H. E. Kynearson, Sec. 
KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Otto and Harv's Acquilla Re- 
sort, and Otto Borkenhagen, 


Powers Lake. 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi- 
mir Fec, Owner, 
MADISON: 
A. & T. Talent 
Arnold Finsness. 
Twin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, 
Proprietor. 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
REWEY 
High School 
Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 
Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Golden Gate Supper Club 


Agency, and 


and Mr. Aide 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Benny's Tavern, and Benny 


Mendelson. 
Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, Prop. 
TERRITORY HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 

49th State Recording Co, 
landoli and Anthony Ferro 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, and 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
HAMILTON: 
Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- 
bault, Manager. 
Triangle, and J. 
Props. 
KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie. 
PETERBOROUGH: 
Brookside Pavilion, 
Tully, Owner and 
PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 
Echo Recording Cc., and 
Clement Hambourg. 


QUEBEC 


AYLMER: 
Lakeshere Inn 
MONTREAL: 
Harry Feldman 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. 
QUEBEC: 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 
VAL MORIN: 
Val Morin Lodge. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Obert Miller, General Manager 
Marvin, Eddie 


& E. Assaly, 


and Earl 
Operator. 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 


MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and 
Clarence Golder. 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, 
Tigny. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 
MORRISTOWN: 
Palace Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Park Theatre 
Community Theatre 
TRENTON: 
Capitol Theatre 
RKO Broad Theatre 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
Center Theatre 
Kenmore Theatre 
Niagara Theatre 
Paramount Theatre 
Seneca Theatre 
KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 


and Emil Don 

















FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 








FOR SALE—String bass, % size, very old, fine 

tone and in excellent condition; also recording 
Bb tuba, King, and a few German-style bass bows; 
price reasonable. Apply Musician, 666 Rhine- 
lander Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Bass clarinct, completely overhauled, 
with new case, $240.00 plus shipping charges, 
Warren Durrett, 3940 Locust, Kansas City 4, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Josef Rubner bass viol, 74 size, round 
back, French bow and cover; very good tone 
and condition; $450.00. John Stromp, 449 Sum- 

mer Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
— 


FOR SALE—Hammond Novachord, _ beautiful 
condition, full price $750.00; Hammond organ 
console, BCV, $10,766; Acolian-Hammond player, 
BA No. 9060, A-20, D-20 and DR-20 speakers 
reasonable; Simone celeste. Will buy models 
A, B, BV or*E Hammond console and used 
Leslie speakers. Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood 
Ave., Waterbury 4, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Buffct clarinct, 17-6-B, with case, 
like new, $140.00. Joseph Giordano, 703 West 
Oakdale Ave., Chicago, IIL. 











FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 

baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 





harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
271714 Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fine library belonging to Charles 


Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchestra- 
tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellancous, 
concert waltzes, marches, ctc.; list upon request; 
will sell whole or in part. Mrs, Charles Lepaige, 
2932 Iroquois, Jacksonv'lle, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Lorce oboe plateau, Selmer clarinet. 

plain, and a Buffet bass clarinet; these instru- 
ments will be sold at one-third lower than the 
actual cost. Musician, 1117 McKean St., Phila- 
delphia 48, Pa, 


FOR SALE—One pair WFL symphony model 
pedal tympani, size 25-28; perfect condition; 
complete with Rollaway trunks; best offer takes. 
Walter Light, % Denver Symphony Orch., City 
& County Bidg., Denver, Colo. , 
FOR SALE—Martin recording tuba, like new, 
with cases and stand, price $375.00. Henry 
August, 2114 Caton Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: 
BUckminster 7-5642, 


FOR SALE—Trumpet, used, Selmer (Paris) model, 














with Chesterfield case, like new; reasonable; 
examination at your American Railway Express 
office. Grant Johnson, P. O. Box 41, South 


Bend, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Buescher ‘‘Aristocrat’’ alto saxophone, 
gold lacquer finish, with case, both in fine con- 
dition; mechanically perfect; shipped express COD 
subject to examination; price $90.00. Robert K. 
Grant, 4925 Baccich St., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—Beautiful W. S$. Haynes C flute in 

perfect condition, $195.00; Bettoney conical 
bore Db piccolo, metal, perfect condition, $85.00, 
Ed Ellwanger, 1109 Olive, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Ludwig drum outfit, black and gold; 











six cymbals, two large tom-toms, everything 
needed fer a drummer, $175.00. Cal Weimer, 
1201 North Pearl St., Shamokin, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Set of used French Robert clarinets 
with matched serial numbers and _ beautiful 


tone, with double case, $190.00; sent on approval. 
Write Jack Thomas, 634 West Hancock, Detroit, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Deagan marimba-xylophone (four 

octaves); also Leedy marimba (three octaves); 
two beautiful matched field drums with fibre 
cases; excellent buys. James J. Ross, 710 North 
St. Clair St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa, 





FOR SALE—Solovox, practically new, with case, 
price $175.00. Call GEdney 6-0447, or write 
Guy Granado, 1329 48th St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Viola, with new. case and bow, 
$65.00. Write to Joseph Shurley, 46 Continental 
Ave., Cohoes, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Bass trunk, fine condition, $100.00; 

also 7% size good German bass, $400.00. 
H, August, 2114 Caton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: BUckminster 7-6542. 





FOR SALE—Blessing super artist trumpet, like 

new, special de luxe case, $150.00; Holton bari- 
tone saxophone, recently overhauled, $125.00. 
Johnny Cranford, Tuscola, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Stradivarius violin, 1712, Ex-Schreiber- 

Wicniawski, $18,500; certificates Hill, Caressa, 
Hamma; excellent tone and preservation; history 
available; securities required; private owner. 
Write to International Musician, 39 Division St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 





FOR SALE—King trombone, style Silvertone, 
finish S. L., No. 275,615; fine condition, used 

very little; in fine case; make offer. Shirley 

Klopfstein, Nomar Bldg., Wichita 4, Kans. 





FOR SALE—Hammond organ, models B and CV, 

separate speakers, chimes, celeste and novachord; 
will buy pre-war A or E console, any condition. 
Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 4, 
Conn, 





WANTED 





WANTED—The Norfolk Symphony Orchestra 
has a number of openings for qualified musi- 
cians able to combine part-time symphony work 
with full-time industrial or business positions. 
Write Norfolk Symphony Orchestra, 719 Maury 

Place, Norfolk, Va. 
-—— 


WANTED—Used accordion, 120 or 140 bass; pre- 
fer Excelsior or well-known make, professional 
type; in replying, please state make, price, etc. 








Leon (Kay) Kliszak, 718 Northampton  St., 
Buffalo 11, N.Y. - 
WANTED—Half-size cello, used, in good con- 


dition. Eric V. Baeyer, 17309 Fernway Road} 
Shaker Heights 20, Ohio. 





AT LIBERTY 





AT LIBERTY—Teacher, 32, married, violinist, 

conductor, M. A., experienced in music educa- 
tion, symphony, business management; desires 
permanent position; will relocate, Milton Berman, 
1355 East 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





FOR SALE—Hammond Solovox in fine condition, 

used only a short time, $150.00. Phone WAds- 
worth 7-2927, or write to Fred W. Marx, 645 
West 160th New York 22, N. Y. 


St 


AT LIBERTY—Modern drummer, go anywhere; 

play modern, old-time and Western; Local No, 
656; write or wire. Frank J. Schalk, 1] Fifth St, 
N. E., Minot, N. D. 





FOR SALE—Haynes ‘“‘C’’ wood piccolo in com- 

bination flute and piccolo case; fecent factory 
overhaul, perfect condition. R. J. Mueller, 3104 
West Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wis, 


AT LIBERTY—Ace arranger, experience with 

radio, theatre, publishers, dance bands; will 
work by correspondence. Bernard Goldstein, 93 
Jefferson Ave., Chelsea 50, Mass, 





FOR SALE—Harp, Lyon & Healy No. 23 Con- 
certmaster, Serial No. 4205; purchased new 
February, 1949; gold leaf column; had modgrate 


use in my home; in absolutely first-class con- 
dition; price $2,500 for harp and trunk; will 
also give maple stool and lyre music stand. 


Write Mrs. T. Hugh Young, 1104 Bennie Dillon 


Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Custom built Hammond = speaker 

unit, approximately 100 watts power, beautiful 
walnut cabinet mounted on rollers, and _ has 
plastic cover. Fine for large auditorium work or 
out-of-doors. Write Ken Wright, WKY, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 





AT LIBERTY—Arranger, specializing in large 
dance band arrangements. H. Schindell, 5518 
Avenue M, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY—Fxperienced lead alto, clarinet and 
flute; cut or no notice; single, sober; Local 10; 








free to travel anywhere. Write Musician, 2867 
West Palmer St., Chicago 47, Il. 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many years’ experience 


hotel, dancé, concert, show; long-time member 
of Local 802; secks permanent connection with 
nice small orchestra in resort or city hotel, steady 
session, club jobs, etc. Bill Speer, 922 East 15th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Selmer tenor saxophone, serial No. 
37840, with tray-pack case; horn is seven months 
old; reasonable price for cash; free trial. H. L. 
Alexander, 895 West Main St., Decatur, Il. 
FOR SALE Lyon & Healy harp, Model 14, 
and one Model 22. Clenn Wilder, Chardon, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Glockenspicl, good tone, stand, 
parade belt, zipper cover, and mallets. Write 
F. A. Carwin, 109 West Grove St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Cello, Albertus Bianchi, with Dodd 
bow, in perfect condition. Joseph Pepe, 1439 
West Fifth St., Brooklvn 4. N. Y. Ph: ES 6-5296. 
FOR SALE—Lorce oboe, Conservatory system. 
write Laila Storch, “- Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra, City Auditorium, Houston, Texas. 




















AT LIBERTY—Trumpeter, doubling as vocalist; 

read or fake anything; nice tone, married, re- 
liable; desires location within few hundred miles 
of Massachusetts. Rick Shorey, 63 Beacon, Win- 
throp, Mas<. Phone: OC 3-1878-W. 


AT LIBERTY—Drummer, Local 802, experienced; 
pro tennis instructor, for resort work summer 
and winter; many years’ experience cutting shows, 
also Latin rhythms; tall, conservative young man. 
George E. Shapiro, 1843 East 28th St., Brooklyn 
29, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Popular pianist (double Hammond 
and Solovox when furnished); semi-name; 
played from New York to Miami; bookings open 
now. Pianist, 140 Calef Road, Manchester, N. H. 
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446 W. 4304 ST., M. 
PHONE tO 419523 


Register NOW 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS, VOCALISTS, ARRANGERS, 
TEACHERS, DANCE BAND LEADERS, SONG 
WRITERS, CHORUS CONDUCTORS. 
Faculty of 48, including noted musi- 
cians and — artists. American 
composers st theory, com- 
position and arranging department. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in voice, all in- 
structions, arranging. CLASSES in theory, 
orchestration, conducting, teaching methods, 
etc. Preparatory and advanced dance 
orchestras. 


VETERANS ACCEPTED for ENROLLMENT 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
Catalogue “I on Request 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


(Continued from page forty) 


Elisworth Liggett, Thomas L. Liester, 
Grover Lofton, James McEndree, Louis R. Mc- 
Ewing, Sampson Myles, Wm. C. Moore, Horace 
Malcom, Davis Mitchell, Wm. H. Moore, Lee 
Matthews, Mentho Martin, Garrett Morgan, Royal 
Morgan, Raymond E. Miller, Wm. J. Moore, 
Daniel Overbea, Timothy Overton, Joseph Peter- 
son, Rudolph Pernell, Sutherland Parker, Horace 
M. Palm, Minnie L. Perkins, Samuel Patterson, 
James Poole, Frank Ransom, Lucille Rounds, 
Charles Robinson, Henry Shayne, George Sims, 
Roy Slaughter, Anobia Simms, Sykes Smith, 
Alonzo Smith, Percy Sims, Elton B. Smallwood, 
Walter L. Scott, Wm. Stovall, Wm. W. Scrut- 
chens, Lafayette Tompkins, Leroy Thomas, Fred 
Trotter, Andrew Tibbs, Alfred B. White, Quinn 
Wilson, Maurice Williamson, Wm. A. Williams, 
Charles Wilson, Fred C. Williams, Louis E. Whit- 
worth, Jos. Williams, Johnnie White, Beverly 
White, Leo G. Walker, Gertrude Westman. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Wilburn Wahlen, 
Harry Lee Turk, Luciano C. Reyes. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677—Roy Allen, Regi- 


Lewis, 











Repair Your Accordion 


Complete manual for repairing 
your accordion is now ready. 
$5.00 by Money Order. No 
C.0.D. Contains secret informa- 
tion. No refunds. Own your 
own profitable business. Be 
independent. . . . Limited copies. 


George Riddle Accordion Co. 


2998 East 13th Avenue 
COLUMBUS (3), OHIO 














BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


Three vacancies open for immediate enroll- 
ment. Accelerated course—3 to 6 months 
under personal direction tuner-teacher of 
35 years’ experience. Ciass limited to 10 
students under “Learn by Doing” plan and 
individual Instruction. Not under G.I. Bill. 
Union men usually able to secure local 
playing jobs while in training. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 

John Collins Cake, Director 
P. O. BOX 582, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








“Danceable!” “Listenable!”’ 
MODERN TO BOP, FOR COMBOS 
7 ARRANGEMENTS $6.00 
Includes Piano — And Any 3 Instruments 
Your “NEW MUSIC STARS” Greatest List 
ALL STAR ARRANGEMENTS 
BOX 603 - ~ SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. 











t Heckel-Mollenhauer Bassoons 3 


Excellent Condition — Like New 
IMPORTED HECKEL BASSOON REEDS 
$2.00 — 3 for $5.00 
Cc. O. D. Orders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. 
WILLIAM ©. GRUNER 
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81 South Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 3 





P Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
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JOIN the I. P.T.A. 


If you teach the piano you will enjoy a mem- 
bership in the International Piano Teachers 
Association. For complete information and free 
catalog of almost three dozen |.P.7.A. teacher 
aids, write ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder- 
President, 18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 


1L.P.T.A. CONVENTION, JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA, FEBRUARY 12. 








Music Engraving - Printing 
COMPOSERS-ARRANGERS! When you want 
music plates engraved for Sheet Music, 
Orchestrations, Band or Instruction Methods 


write for my prices. Address: WM. R. 
BULLOCK 4619 Third St., 


er), 
McKeesport, Pa. MY PLANT !S THE MOST 
MODERN IN AMERICA. 














nald Carter, Agnes Eaton, Kim Kimmel, Dale 
Matthews, Victoria Rodrigues, John Spencer, 
Ernest Tavares, Milton Carter, George Dumlao, 
John Kashuba, Soon Oak Lee, Melvin Mendes, 
Edward Spencer, John Stephens. 


Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Royce Stoenner, 
Earl W. Darrow. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Joe Bean, Steve 
Condos, Carlos Molina, Raymond Scott, Wesley 
Tuttle, Jerry Wald, Roy Willing. 

Leadville, Colo., Local 28—Raymond E. Bailey, 
Wm. H. Bailey, Mrs. Bess Condon, Frank G. 
Crocombe, Paul G. Cooley, Mae M. Crippen, 
Frank G. Dunn, Thomas J. Hester, Robert Hen- 


drix, Wynona Johnson, John W..Knowles, Ross 


Montoya, Nickolas Norwood, Richard J. D. Owen, 
Lloyd Parshall, Gloria M. Wittenburg, Vera J. 
Jugelder, Joe Matckel. 


Lawrence, Mass., Local 372—Jos. Annaloro, 
Roland Lamarche (Jackie Starr). 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Johnny Fisher, Philip 
Zwilling (Phil Zwill), Catherine Jenkins, Calvin 
H. Baloun, Chafiles E. Dawson, Martin D. Dixon, 


John L. Eidenire, Jos. W. Gallagher, Fred Hasty, 


Benjamin Lewkowitz, George G. Merrill, Sid 
Olsheim, Al Russell, Edmund Ryder, Edward 
Stanton. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—James (Babe) 
Moran. 

New York, Local 802—Moses Allen, Virginia 
S. Blyden, Arthur Bressman, Jerry J. Chalson, 


Robert Ellentuck, Claudio Ferrer, Jerome J. Fein- 


gold, Lloyd T. Grimes, Leonard Garr, William 
C. Gooden, Arthur Hatchett, William Hanin, 
Joel K. Kaufman, Al Levine, Daniel Logan, 
Warren B. Meyers, David P. Presseisen, Philip A. 
Romano, Maurice J. Rocco, Herbert Rosenfeld, 
Harold Singer, Al Shankman, Robert J. Sher- 
wood, Jr., Morton Sapshin, Roy Smeck, Irving 
Stockman, Herbert Shernoff, Costello E. Wool- 


Samuel K. Warren, Wm. 


dridge, Stanley Weiss, 
Luther Davidson, 


J. Allen, Wm. B. Bruno, Jr., 


Gus DeMattia, Henry James, Raymond Marto, 
Louis A. Perez, Johnny L. Pereira, Anthony’ 
Spadola, Wm. C. Spooner. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Wm. P. Black, 
Curtice Cottrell, Leonard E. Garrette, Abundio 
Ortiz, Betty St. Philip, Trinidad Villarreal, 
George D. Wright. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Chuck Bowman, Lyle 
Odden, Robert L. Osborne. 


Pana, Ill., Local 326—V. Glenn Stilgebauer. 
Port Jervis, N. Y., Local 667—Stuart Bishop, 
Elton Barber. 


Phoenix, Ariz., Local 586—Ernest Williams, 
Howard Vaughn. Billy Loay, June P. Smith. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Albert Vanaude- 
strede, Louis C. DeMars. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Salvatore Fa- 
Armando Andrade, Jose Cortes (De Los 
Eloise B. Boxwell, John P. Aaronson, 
Glenn Brackett, Louis Carrillo, Ray 
Carter, Rufino Colon, Winifred Connolly, Clifford 
Cummins, Thurman Davis, Wallace Dressler, Earl 
S. Eastmond, Roy Gillen, W. E. Greenwood, 
Albert Grenadier, Charlotte Hazeltine, Pete 
Heaton, Patrick Higgins, Victor Jacono, Oliver 
Johnson, Paul Johnston, Hal Leoni, Victor Lu 
bushkin, Jeanine MacCrea, Henry Medeiros, Joc 
Meredith, Richard A. Moore, Artie Morgan, 
Thomas Negrone, Edward Nylund, Philip Olander, 
Allen Oliver, Fay Owen, Robert A. Parks, 
George H. Roberts, N. Rothstein-Ross, Peter Ruiz, 


randa, 
Reyes), 
Ulie Baker, 


James Shafter, Harry Shaw, Sidney Shilts, Sol 
Sloan, Jack C. Smith, Dave Stogner, Thomas 
W. Tout, Peter Valerga, Perry West, Robert 
(Bob) White, Henry H. Zines. 

San Leandto, Calif., Local 510—Cordus V. 
Bough, John Cambia, Frederick C. Costa, Donald 
Dear, Tony C. Hansen, John P. Hermann, John 
McL. Jones, Jos. E. Kittman, Percy W. Kuhacka, 
Warren Loyle, Marco R. Medrano, Theodore L. 


J. Moia, Manuel Rod- 


Moura, Della Noia, Edw. 
Juan M. Ruys, 


riguez, Jr., Jeannine Rouiller, 
Roy Secada. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Carl Bertino, 
Wesley Bertino, Earl Lovell, Raymond Oliver, 
Gloria Wood, Alfred Wood, Ed. Whitehead, Ben 
Reghetti. 

St. Pavl, Minn., 
(iimmy Jackson). 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145—Doreen 
Allen, Glen Blackstock, M. Cherniavsky, W. Mc- 
Elheron, T. O’Brien, Lewis O'Leary, T. Syming- 
ton, J. R. Vigurs. 


Local 30—John F. Gilbert 








REPORT OF THE 


TREASURER 





FINES PAID DURING JULY, 1949 








































Alber, Jack $ 5.00 
Allan, Larry ................ ‘ 5.00 
Ames, Wm. ... 5.00 
Anderson, Alphonse ».00 
Armstrong, Louis ... 10.00 
| ye, eae 20.00 
Booker, Beryl .. 10.00 
Borelli, Albert 5.00 
Boyd, Curley . 5.00 
Brand, Dixie .. 15.00 
Brown, Dick . 25.00 
Brown, Fran 5.00 
Brown, Roy .... 5.00 
Budny, Chester .... 5.00 
Campisi, Salvadore 10.00 
Carroll, James E. . 0.00 
Cole, Eddie .......... 10.00 
Conway, Jimmy 10.00 
Craig, Allan. ........ 15.00 
Cross, Chris (Protested).......... 10.00 
Daleel, Mustapha ..................0... 15.00 
DeWitt, P. B. ne 75.00 
Dole, James ERs Sacanetghiditintnicten 50.00 
IE. FN scnticttiasninciovsiniasesisincnan 10.00 
Fields, Herb ..... 5.00 
Floyd, Kerney . 5.00 
Foor, Milton .. 15.00 
Frigo, John .... 10.00 
Garcia, Jorge 20.00 
Gewin, Miller W. . 100.00 
Gilberti, Pasquale . 10.00 
Gillion, Sparky .. 25.00 
Gimby, Robert .... 75.00 
Givens, Basie (Elmer) 25.00 
Gold, Milton W. ... 5.00 
Gonzales, Amador 5.00 
Grant, Harold ..... 10.00 
Green, Gail ..... 10.00 
Hall, Clifford ‘ 0.00 
Hamilton, James L. . 20.00 
Haney, E. M. (Danny Bake or) 50.00 
Harvell, Robert 25.00 
Henrickson, Gene .. 10.00 
I aera 10.00 
og A een 25.00 
Hobbs, H. R. - 25.00 
House, Kingsley ‘ 15.00 
Howard, Paul . 10.00 
Hudson, Dean 50.00 
Hynda, John. 25.00 
Isias, Gilbert .... 50.00 
Jackson, Chubby . 10.00 
Johnson, Larry .... 10.00 
Jones, Marcus R. 10.00 
King, Henry ..... 10.00 
King, Robert C. . 25.00 
Lagarino, Daniel J. 25.00 
Lewis, Paul ............. 10.00 
Livingston, Jimmy . 25.00 
Locke, Grady ......... 10.00 
Luther, John > 5.00 
AE, TRE, ecinsccccstnvcnccaccspagpine 10.00 
TEIN, | CORD. cxcccrssierscccesroecsarsresnese 5.00 
Malone, Sterling . ; 10.00 
Mantia, Vincent .. 5.00 
BEGROME, B. ccsssessess 10.00 
Martin, Bennie ... 14.00 
Miller, Olivette 5.00 
Moore, Boyd E. 20.00 
Muth, Godfrey Sr. 10.00 
NADP, DOM cccccecccrcscoscscsscesecccsersceess 5.00 
CBWE, TBD sercccecincccesorscsenscecetee 25.00 

25.00 


Owens, Edward ooniues 
BD, GPG, scisctcsciccesctsreticensiccnsicen 5.00 













Paige, Dentrelle . 5.00 
Palmer, Fred ... 10.00 
Papa, Louis 10.00 
Parker, Les . 5.00 
Paul, Howard 15.00 
Paxton, Geo. .. 10.00 
Peterson, Earl . 10.00 
Pineira, Jose .. 25.00 
Pioppi, Joe ...... 5.00 
Powell, Austin . 5.00 
Preston, Jimmy 10.00 
Purnell, Curtis . 10.00 
Quebec, Ike nas 10.00 
Reyes, ArMand .........ccccccccseeee 5.00 
ROVItO, JOSEPH J. ..eccccccccececeeseeeees 2.00 
Sampson, EGZar .......-cccceeeseeeseee 10.00 
ORI OR TOI caseaticncseittrvetneveccessceee 10.00 








OBOISTS - BASSOONISTS 


REED KNIVES — Made of —— Grade 
Tool Steel . $3.50 
OBOE MANDRELS ~ pray to pacoens chose 
Knives 
Knife, Oboe Mandrel and Piac.......... saa 
HAROLD J. HALL 
4212 Elmwood, Royal Oak, Michigan 














Sims, Kenny 
Singer, Hal .. 
Sloan, Dale .............. 
Smith, Maron (Protested). 
Spotswood, Wm. ais 
COG, CHROOT an ccsiiccicccctcostsisceess 
Taylor, Don 
Tenhoff, Mary . 
Thomas, Samuel A. 
Thornhill, Claude .. 
Tunia, Raymond 
Turney, Norris ... 
Vagnoni, Emidio 
Van Dyke, Jack .... 
Wakefield, Fred 
Walsh, Ellis .......... 
Webster, J. Connie . 
Wedge, Hugh A 
Wharton, James .........cccscccerseeess 








Sscssse-~ 


S$ 3232223 223227 











aes ow S&S 
SS Sasa 
= 





BSS 
S22 


Se 
ss 


$1,845.75 


CLAIMS PAID DURING JULY, 1949 


Allen, Napoleon ............cccccesesssees 3 34.45 
Anderson, Wm. ‘“‘Cat”’ . 50.00 




















































Bailey, Edward . 300.00 
Banks, Melvin 6.00 
Black, Oscar ..... 20.00 
Camaret, Rene .. 34.90 
Cammer, Stanford S§S. 75.00 
Carey, Clarence & Sadie 650.00 
Carroll, John ........ 25.00 
Chester, Bob ..... 75.00 
Chiddix, Frank .... 60.00 
Clemons, James L. ........ 100.00 
Club Astoria 95.00 
Club Bengazi 200.00 
Coe, Jimmie ........ = 10.00 
Cupliola, Mickey. ............ccccccces 20.00 
Damian, Alexander .................. 150.00 
Davis, Coleridge : 30.00 
Davis, Jackson 25.00 
DiDonato, James (Hugh P. 

Etheridge account—written 

off our books) 1,946.03 
Dole, James A. ... 105.00 
Douglas, Tommy . 10.00 
Elgart, Lester .. 28.7 
Ferguson, Charles 40.00 
Forman, Bill ......... 20.00 
Garellick, Jack 20.00 
Gary, Russ ......... 97.00 
Georgian Room 77.00° 
Geyer, Vernon .. 90.00 
Gibson, Harry .. 25.00 
Givens, Elme s 100.00 
Ae | RE 100.00 
Gordon, Gray .... 25.00 
Greene, Viviane 15.00 
Hefflin, Leon. .......... 150.00 
Himmelreich, Rober 50.00 
Hines, Ear ... 100.00 
Holiday, Art*. 50.00 
Hornburg, Clyde 40.00 
Hudson, Dean ....... 100.00 
Jablonski, V. J. .... - 10.00 
Johnson, Geo. L. a 30.00 
Johnson, King .... 22.80 
Johnson, Reggie 10.00 
Kavakos, Wm. ... 381.00 
Kinney, Ray .... 205.00 
Knott, Claude .. 38.00 
LaRue, Jack .... 15.00 
Leach, Guy ... 141.67 
SS eee 5.00 
Lewis, Leonard B. ....... 100.06 
Lombardi, Al (Refunds) sind 11.49 
DEN. BOO: snibcitscctintatisnes len 20.00 
Maybaum, Robert wo 6.00 
McGuire, Betty re 43.90 
pS | Pee eee 10.00 
Oak Lawn Theatre 

(Protested) 213.99 
Oliver, Sy ....... 40.00 
Palmer, Jack 10.00 
Papa, Tony 25.00 
Pirtle, Tom .... 5.00 
Pyle, Howard G. 25.00 
Ramos, Bobby . 100.00 
Rivers, Jimmy . 40.45 
Robinson, Joe ...... 50.00 
Rudolph, Theodore 50.00 
Russell, Nina ......... 10.00 
Schachner, Harold . 0.00 
Small, Joseph A. 10.00 
Spivak, Charlie 300.00 
Stacy, Jess ....... 25.00 
Sunbrock, Larry 500.00 
Taylor, Don ............. 25.00 
Thomas, Fay .......... 445.75 
Thompson, Bill ..... 20.00 
Thompson, Ganzyetter .......... 125.00 
Tolly, Bob 4.00 
>i aa 25.00 
Trickey, Pat (Transfers 

156.80) iis 256.80 
Trombly, Joseph L. 25.00 
Veliotes, John 5.00 
Venuti, Joe ....... 25.00 
White, Keith 18.54 
pe en 50.00 








Respectfully submitted, 
HARRY J. STEEPHR, 





Financial Secretary-Tregsurer. 
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MUSICIAN FEBRUARY, 1950 








Aner wen re chit Temes: 


*& JIMMY BULIO 


Charles Bisgrove, Adam Sévinsky, William Dulio, 


Mussey, Frank Katrick 


x r 
~~ 
s 
¢ 
= es 
ant , 


KE ELLINGTON 


Al Sears, Stenting Hamilton, Russel Procope. 
The Duke, Johnny Hodges 


ike LAWRENCE WELK 


Garth Andrews, Geotge Willard, George Aubry, 
Orie Amodes, Clark Gandy ” ” 


%& JACK OLSEN 
Al Serafini, Bob Rehula, Eorl Cooke, 
Lou D’Amigé, Dave Long 


* 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


oh D gery es 
‘t Se = 


es 


%& ART KASSEL *%& GRIFF WILLIAMS 
Morton Young, Kassel, Robert Kirk, Frank Diesi, 
Rudy DeVelice Robert Lipsky 


e 


When America dances...to music that’s sweet, 
solid, or sizzling... Buescher saxes set the pace. In 
big bands and small ones... nation-wide headliners 
and regional favorites... the trend is to all-Buescher 
sax sections like those shown here. 

Why? Consider these opinions, expressed by 
saxophone artists with Duke Ellington, Art Kassel, 
Lawrence Welk, Griff Williams, Jack Olsen, and 
Jimmy Dulio—just 4 few of the bands featuring 
Bueschers. “My Buescher ‘400’ is the greatest”... 
“My Bueschers (‘400’ tenor, alto, and ‘800’ flute) are 
the finest”... “I wouldn’t consider changing from 
Buescher”’. . .““Bueschef ‘400’ by far the best I’ve ever 
played”... .““The ‘400’ isthe greatest tenor sax ever!” 

Yes... even the best play better with Buescher. 
In power, intonation, response, and playing ease, 
Buescher saxophones Have a clear superiority. Prove 
it yourself. Try a Buescher now at your dealer’s. 


MADE BY MASTERS 


PLAYED BY ARTISTS 


“SCHE: 
Busse 


(PRONOUNCED BISHER) 











